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New Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Irained Writers 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Articles, Plays . . . 


Sells 11 Stories 


“Without your constructive criti- 
cism and helpful suggestions, I 
would never have succeeded in 
writing eleven acceptable stories to 
date. What success I achieve in 
this field of fiction will be due to 
your inspiring help. I heartily rec- 
ommend Palmer Institute to any- 
body desiring to become a profes- 
sional fiction writer.’—Erwin R. 
Phipps. 


Palmer Is Tops 

“I am acquainted with two cor- 
respondence schools for writers, 
other than the Palmer Institute. 
And to me Palmer is ‘tops.’ Palm- 
er directs you straight to the basic 
elements of technique and style in 
an understandable and pleasing 
manner, which, aside from its main 
object—that of teaching writing as 
a vocation—tends to broaden your 
mind toward appreciation and en- 
joyment of literature as an art .. . 
thus making the course fully worth- 


while in this respect alone.”—John 
_ L. Calhoun. 


Palmer Saves Years 


“I have nothing but high praise 
for the Palmer Course. Sometimes 
I almost kick myself for not having 
taken advantage of the course soon- 
er. Palmer training has provided 
me, in eight months, ten times more 
information than I had learned in 
the three years before. Without the 
help of their instructors I would 
still be years behind in just discov- 
ering the ingredients of good stor- 
ies. And the way to use these in- 
gredients for an impressive offer- 
ing would have taken still more 
time.”’—Kenneth J. Barsamian. 
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Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journ 


als, Newspapers, Books, Radio and 


Motion Pictures . . . Use Your Spare Time at Home to acquire the 


Technique for Part Time Income or 


All fields of authorship are 
growing. 

Established publications are ex- 
panding. New ones are starting. 
The demand for fiction trained 


Full Time Career. 


writers creates great new oppor- 
tunities for people with an urge 
to write and for experienced writ- 
ers who can make their work stil! 
better. 


Write It Right—and It’ll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to 
buy. They would rather buy than 
reject. Why? Because their salaries 
depend upon finding good material. 
If an editor can’t get enough for his 
publication the public will stop buy- 
ing it and he will lose his job. That 
is why editors are always alert to 
discover new writers. 

If your material is not selling or 
paying enough, it may not be be- 
cause you lack talent, but that you 
lack technique or the ability to put 
human interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to 
create human interest—these are the 
unique features of Palmcr Training. 
For 25 years, Palmer Institute has 
helped hundreds of new as well as 
established writers find the most di- 
rect road to recognition and profit 
through fiction training. 


FICTION 


Basic Training For High Pay Writing 
In All Fields 

Note the difference between the 
treatment and development of an 
idea by a mediocre writer and the 
handling of that same idea by a 
trained writer, who receives big 
checks for his work. 

One develops the idea in a dull, 
uninteresting fashion. The other will 
make it sparkle with life, animation 
and interest. Consciously or urcon- 
sciously, the latter uses the dramatic 
principles employed by the fiction- 
trained writer, which apply to writ- 
ing in all fields of creative expression 
—not only in short stories and novels 
but also in magazine 
articles, newspaper fea- 
tures, radio scripts. He 
knows how to drama- 
tize even dull facts, how 
to appeal not only to | 
the intellect but to the 
emotions of his reader. 
No matter what fields 
you want to write for, 
Palmer fiction training 
will help you. 


Palmer Instit 


salesman 
| Address _ 
city 


Endorsed by Famous 
Authors and Graduates 


Established in 1917, Palmer In- 
stitute is endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell” Katharine New- 
lin Burt, the late Julie M. Kipp- 
mann and Jesse Lynch Williams 
and by scores of successful gradu- 
ates. Also Palmer is an approved 
school—a member of the Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


Learn At Home 


Since authorship is essentially a 


matter of home-work, it is one of the * 


few arts which can be taught by cor- 
respondence. In the privacy of your 
own home, any time of day or night, 
you can apply yourself to our com- 
plete instruction material and_per- 
sonal, professional coaching. You 
get actual writing experience to de- 
velop your own style. Go as rapidly 
or as slowly as you desire. You learn 
more and save time, money and ef.- 
fort. And you don’t have to be a 
genius to succeed. 


FREE Book 


If you want to become a really 
successful writer, to enjoy an ideal 
part time or full time career, send 
for free book—“The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories.” 
Institute can help you. It has helped 
hundreds of others—why not you? 
Write today: Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship, 6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk G-20. 


ute of Authorship, Established 1917 


6362 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk G20 
Please send me free illustrated book, “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaini 
features of your tr: in 
understand this requ 
will call. 


ng the unique 
writing for profit. I 
is confidential and no 


Zone... State. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


TWO of the top three best sell- 
ers of 1945, Kathleen Winsor’s 
“Forever Amber’’ and Thomas B. 
Costain’s “The Black Rose,” go 
far back into history for their 
characters and events. Costain’s 
novel (published August 23 by 
Doubleday Doran; sales to year's 
end, 850,000) has a 13th century 
background, is the story of an ad- 
venturous young Englishman who 
left Oxford toward the end of 


John T. Bartlett 


the crusades and journeyed to Kublai Khan’s China. 
Costain tells specifically of his research for the book. 


“I spent 1000 hours in libraries. . . . In adition to 
reading and consulting more than 500 books and docu- 
ments, I found it necessary to seek the assistance of a 
Chinese scholar and a research worker who read me- 
diaeval Latin and French.” 

As a boy in Canada, Tom Costain “wanted to 
write,” completed four novels (which didn’t sell) be- 
fore he finished high school. He went into newspaper 
reporting, edited McLean’s Magazine, joined the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Later he was a motion picture 
story editor, then on the Doubleday Doran advisory 
staff. Finally, at the age of 55, he found time to write 
for himself. Two novels (“For My Great Folly,’”’ 1941, 
and “Ride With Me,”’ 1943) preceded his present 
success. He has novels. 


The literary affair at which a young writer’s remark 
annoyed Miriam E. Mason, inspiring her to write an 
article our readers will like very much (“A Writer's 
Life Js Interesting”), took place in Boston. She writes: 
“IT am just now preparing to write an adult novel for 
The Macmillan Company, which has published five of 
my children’s books. I recently delivered the manu- 
script of a boyhood biography (Woodrow Wilson) to 
Bobbs-Merrill, which has published similar books by 
me. Some of my other books: two published by Beck- 
ley-Cardy, Chicago; one by Ginn, Boston, and the 
Junior Literary Guild; two readers, ghost-written 
for the Catholic University of America.” This Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, writer has sold “about 480° short 


stories. 
A AoA 

Contributor notes: Al Perkins (“Radio Writers’ 
Market List—1946") is radio and film director of 
Look, and instructor in radio writing at New York 
University. He revises his market list twice a year, 
asks A. & J. writers to report to him mistakes they 
find. . . . T. Morris Longstreth (‘The Juvenile Se- 
rial”) now lives in Concord, Mass., where he is work- 
ing, among other things, on a Thoreau manuscript. At 
Christmas he sent ‘““The New England Calendar” as a 
refresher for A. &.’s Yankee (and Western) publish- 
ers. . . . Roland Keeler is a Minneapolis writer. 


A A A 


Brett Halliday, contract chairman, Mystery Writers 
Association, writes us from Newtown, Conn., too Jate 
for inclusion in Part I of the book contract study, what 
the principal terms of the proposed basic contract, 


now in attorney's hands, are. I quote Mr. Halliday (it 
comes hard to use this pseudonym; we know “Brett” 
by his real name out here in Colorado.) 

“We give the publisher no subsidiary rights except 
those relating to book publication; book-clubs, re- 
prints, etc. . . . We are demanding 10% on the first 
2500, 1214% on the second 2500, and 15% on all 
copies thereafter, based on the retail price of all books 
sold at a discount of less than 50%. On all books sold 
at a higher discount, we ask royalties based on the 
wholesale price of 15% on all such copies included 
among the first 2500; 20% on all such copies among 
the second 2500; and 25% on all such copies after a 
total of 5000 have been sold. 

“If the book be sold at a retail price of more than 
$2 per copy, we demand one-half of the amount ac- 
tually received by the publisher on account of this 
higher price. Most important of all: We demand equal 
control of our reprint rights (a chance to veto nny 
such sale by the publisher, and the right to take over 
reprint rights if the publisher fails to make a satisfac- 
tory deal within one year after publication). We offer 
the publisher one-half the proceeds from reprint rights 
up to the first 10% royalty on editions selling above 
50 cents a copy; and one-half of the proceeds from 
royalties up to 6% on all editions selling at 50 cents 
or less. If higher royalties are received, we retain all 
money in excess of those basic percentages for our- 
selves. 

“Our contract automatically terminates 18 months 
after publication if the book has not sold 500 copies 
in the regular edition, or 5000 copies of a cheap edi- 
tion in the last six months preceding the end of the 
18-month period. . . . We demand copyright in the 
name of the author.” 

Most of the big-name story writers are members of 
MWA. The Author and Journalist will cover future 
developments, some of which, it is hinted, will be 
sensational. 

A AoA 


Next month, Laurence Treat will have a helpful ar- 
ticle for writers bewildered by financial aspects of 
manuscript selling; he has titled it, “How High Is 
Up?” It’s good. . . . Part II of “Making a Book Con- 
tract” will appear with much general advice from 
noted authors . . . The Student Writer Department 
will be resumed. 

A AA 

Family notes: Dick, our youngest son, who is teach- 
ing history at Texas A. & M. College after a year on 
a graduate scholarship at the University of Chicago, 
availed himself of the Christmas recess to get married 
—to his sweetheart of several years, Marie Cosgrove, 
of Washington, D. C. . . . The Boulder Chamber of 
Commerce at its annual dinner singled out J. T. B. for 
an “‘outstanding service plaque”; the service: writing a 
series of newspaper announcements (9000 words) in 
behalf of a $265,000 municipal building (city hall, 
library, museum). The bond issue passed, eight to one. 
. . . Public improvements usually have to hurdle a 
bond issue; perhaps your city can use you. 

A AA 

Margaret and I hope you like this 1946 FORECAST 
NUMBER. We've put in a lot of time on it, haven't 
spagéd the checkbook. 
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To every writer THE ACE MAGAZINES 
And artists, agents e LOVE FICTION 
TEN DETECTIVE ACES 
@ FLYING AGE 
Here’s hoping 46 © WESTERN TRAILS 
will prove @ TEN-STORY LOVE 
NER @ WESTERN ACES 
A Thrilling Year 
for you! @ 10-STORY DETECTIVE 
@ VARIETY LOVE . 
THE THRILLING GROUP 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, INC. || manuscripts get 
friendly consideration. 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. |] 67 West 44th Street, New York 18 


We Are ALWAYS Interested 


in Good Writers 


—DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 Madison Ave., New York City 


Publishers of: 


MODERN ROMANCES INSIDE DETECTIVE 
MODERN SCREEN FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 
SCREEN ROMANCES FIVE-NOVELS 


Wishing our authors and authors-to-be 
a successful New Year — 1946 


FICTION HOUSE 


670 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Publishers of — 
ACTION STORIES 
WINGS STORIES 
DETECTIVE BOOK MAGAZINE 
TWO COMPLETE DETECTIVE 


ILLUSTRATED FOOTBALL 
ANNUAL 


FRONTIER STORIES 
LARIAT STORIES 
NORTHWEST ROMANCES 
JUNGLE STORIES 

PLANET STORIES 
BASEBALL STORIES 
ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
FOOTBALL STORIES 

FIGHT STORIES 


Send us YOUR 


Western Stories 


Some of the finest Western stories 
come to us from authors who write 
other types of fiction as well. If 
you know your West but have never 
tried writing Westerns you may be 
overlooking a most interesting and 
profitable field. 


RANCH ROMANCES is always ea- 
ger to welcome new writers. Its 
type of vigorous action stories with 
romantic interest are basically just 
good stories with Western back- 
ground and atmosphere. 


Get a recent copy of Ranch Ro- 
mances from any good newsstand 
and see the kind of stories we are 
using. We can promise quick read- 
ing and check on acceptance. 


Fanny Ellsworth, Editor 


RANCH ROMANCES 


515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 
e —with a larger, more active demand for good stories 
than ever before in its history— 
Thanks those authors who have labored so faithfully 
‘ to fill its pages during the past years 
Welcomes back those authors who have been en- 
* gaged in grimmer tasks 
And extends a cordial invitation to new and promis- 
© ing authors in every fiction field 


. 205 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Woman 


wants 


TODAY’S MANUSCRIPTS 


America’s new publication for young women 
between the ages of 20 and 30, is looking 
for your best literary efforts. 


OTHER FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS ARE: 


True Confessions TRUE, The Man’s Magazine 
Motion Picture Mechanix Illustrated 
Movie Story Startling Detective 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


1501 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


World’s largest publishers of monthly magazines. 
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February, 1946 


The Views and Experiences of Many Authors 


I MAKING A BOOK CONTRACT 


By MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


LET it be said at the outset that this survey and 
analysis of the opinions of professional writers on the 
book contracts they have signed, been offered, or re- 
fused to sign cannot be as name-studded as was 
The Author and Journalist's survey of literary agents. 
Some of the most valuable data we obtained were 
given us on the condition that the informant’s name 
not be mentioned, for obvious reasons. Nevertheless, 
every opinion here presented comes from an estab- 
lished writer who has published anywhere from one 
book to 100. We received over 125 answers to our 
questionnaire, a splendid response considering the 
amount of free work requested from very busy men 
and women, and the fact that most of those addressed 
had only recently responded to our survey on agents. 
Many of them took time to write us long, detailed 
letters. The first conclusion we can draw from the 
replies received is one we knew already—authors are 
swell people. 


One of the things that irk authors most about book 
contracts, it appears, is the option clause, whereby 
publishers endeavor to secure first rights to the 
writer's next book, or more usually his next two 
books. The publisher’s attitude can be understood— 
he is taking a gamble on a first book, and wants to 
protect his investment by retaining a hold on a 
property that may be made valuable by his efforts. 
Nevertheless, the writers don’t like what James Thur- 
ber (quoting Morris Ernst) called “the peonage 
clause.” 

“I have always insisted on the elimination of the 
option on subsequent books,” said Chard Powers 
Smith, “because I have seen it lead to trouble and 
consider it unfair anyway. Almost but not quite all 
publishers will try it on a green author.” “An author 
should not open himself to difficulty by giving 
options,” Theodore Pratt thinks, ‘but should work on 
a one-book basis.” He does, however, believe that 
the writer should voluntarily let the publisher of his 
latest book have the first look at the next one. “An- 
other publisher offered me a better contract on one 
book, but I was tied up,” one author remarked. 
Another aspect was noted by Carroll Lane Fenton, 
who told how a publisher once declined to exercise an 
option and then “tried the most gross dishonesty in 


what purported to be a release.” Jacland Marmur 
reported that he once refused a contract because the 
publisher wanted to exercise an option on_ the 
second subsequent book even if he refused the first. 
Jacques Barzun believes that the author should stip- 
ulate that his next book may be passed on in the 
form of an outline and two or three chapters. 

On the other hand, several writers considered the 
option clauses fair, while Bernard DeVoto does not 
think any option clause is binding and believes that any 
publisher will rescind it on request (with which Doro- 
thy Walworth agrees). “‘No publisher wants an un- 
willing author on his hands,” said another informant. 
And Clifford Knight suggested making the option 
clause read ‘‘on terms to be agreed.” 

Naturally, the greatest diversity of opinion arises 
on the distribution of rights and the percentages 
claimed by publishers for these. Mr. DeVoto can 
see “no reason why the publisher is entitled to any 
part of movie, dramatic, or radio rights.” Most au- 
thors agree that the publisher should have an agent's 
fee if he himself sells these rights; but frequently 
contracts offered inexperienced writers insist on large 
percentages even if the publisher does not lift a hand 
to secure the sale. A writer who wishes to remain 
anonymous gave this experience: 


“On my first acceptance of a book I timidly 
suggested some of the things I would like to have 
in the contract. But the publisher sent me a little 
typed contract hardly a page long, disregarding 
everything I had said. I took it as a turn-down 
and signed. Later on it developed that my sug- 
gestions had been delayed in the mail, and since 
he had a signed contract by the time they arrived 
he simply disregarded them. He said it was his 
usual custom to share all rights. Later on, after 
success had come, I could have sold the picture 
rights to that book, but I never would do it. I 
wouldn’t let him get away with such a thing.” 


This same man is willing to share Book Club rights 
and condensation rights (if sold by the publisher him- 
self), fifty-fifty, but reserves all others. Another 
anonymous author suggested that serialization rights 
should belong entirely to the author, and other per- 
centages should be as follows: Canadian, English, and 
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foreign rights, 90% to author, reprint 50%, motion 
picture 90%, dramatic and radio 80%. Another re- 
fuses to sign away anything except “the original book 
and cheap reprint rights,’’ and objects especially to 
clauses giving the publisher 25% commission on pic- 
ture rights, “which is 15% above the customary 
rate.” Arthur Meeker, Jr., in his first contract signed 
for 50% of English and foriegn rights to go to the 
publisher; now his agent reserves all subsidiary rights 
for him. August Derleth believes the author should 
always retain as many rights as possible, and pay 
10% to 20% only when the publisher makes the 
sale for radio, movies, or dramatization. “All pub- 
lishers seem to want a share of Canadian, English, 
foreign and other rights,” said another anonymous 
writer. “The bigger your name the more you can 
hold on to. But it’s usually fifty-fifty otherwise.” 
He added: “One clause which has an innocent sound 
but is really vicious, gives the author 50% of other 
rights sold. aside from book publication in the 
United States. That can cheat an author out of 
United States reprint book rights unless it’s drawn 
differently.” 

Glenway Wescott thinks that “generally speaking, 
upon time-honored precedent of book-business, pub- 
lishers take a somewhat larger share than they should 
of the subsidiary remunerations of writing. But as 
we have been kept in ignorance of the details of their 
expenditures and percentage of profits, we can scarcely 
say with assurance which clauses of a present con- 
tract-form may be unfair or unjust.’’ Theodore Pratt 
considers it “totally inequitable” that publishers should 
take up to 50% of rights for reprint, condensation, 
etc. He added: 


“Publishers. of course, should never be allowed 
any part of picture, radio, or dramatization rights, 
unless it is 10% on the single basis that the au- 
thors wish them to act as agents for these rights— 
a bad procedure for any author, as most publishers 
look upon this revenue as ‘gravy’ for themselves 
and authors, which it is for them but not for the 
authors, to whom it is a part of their potential 
income.” 


“Only extra right authors should share with book 
publishers in a percentage of second serial,’’ Fairfax 
Downey. An anonymous writer told how a publisher. 
“unused to selling radio rights, asked 50%, but com- 
promised on 10%.” Bernard DeVoto “signed one con- 
tract which gave the publisher 10% of the movie 
rights. I did so because he said such was the an- 
cient tradition of his house, but mostly because there 
was no chance whatever that those rights would sell.” 


The whole question of reprint rights—especially 
the pocket-sized reprints—is a sensitive one to au- 
thors just now. The Mystery Writers of America, 
Inc., whose slogan is “Crime Does Not Pay— 
Enough,” are demanding increased royalties on re- 
prints. (They are also, of course, asking for better 
treatment on original ‘“‘whodunits.”) As one of our 
writers who wishes to remain anonymous remarked, 
“Writers are not getting the proper reward on pocket- 
sized reprints.” George R. Stewart put it thus: “The 
chief question now at issue in publisher-author rela- 
tions seems to me to be the problem of cheap editions. 
I do not feel that the present arangement is at all 
satisfactory.” “Except when publisher provides the 
plates,” Laurence Treat considers the fifty-fifty split 
“unjust.” “I believe that authors are seriously under- 
paid on reprint rights,” said Louis Bromfield. Vin- 
cent Sheean thinks “reprint rights are a Ititle bit hard 
on the author.” 

On the other hand, James Thurber does not believe 


OPENS SHUT 
PUBLISHER 
CASH ADVANCES 
PLUS ROYALTIES 


“You are signing your manuscript, Mr. Sweeney. 
This is the contract!” - 


“anything can be done about 50% reprint rights, in 
spite of the fact that reprint profits are usually small.” 
(It should be noted here that two questions are un- 
der consideration: the publisher’s share of reprint 
rights, and the royalties paid by pocket-size reprint 
publishers.) Erle Stanley Gardner went so far as to 
say: ‘Personally, I’m in favor of having the publisher 
control the reprint rights and split with the author.”’ 

Another aspect of the reprint situation was men- 
tioned by Samuel Hopkins Adams, when he said that 
“the publisher should not dispose of reprint rights 
without the consent of the author.” An anonymous 
author recounted this experience with a highly suc- 
cessful novel: 


“I specially cut out the cheap reprint clause, 
thinking I was protecting myself. Then Jater, even 
though there was no mention of reprint in the con- 
tract and I sold the book myself for reprint, and 
the publisher had no plates, he insisted on his 
50%. I had let the reprint go for a flat 10%, 
since the book had gone into five or six editions 
and I was afraid he would not take a chance on 
a book out of print for four years. The 50% with 
the original publisher mean that I received only 
5% royalties on a $3 book ,and the original pub- 
lisher got his gravy without doing a darned 
thing!” 


Alexander Laing gave another reprint experience: 


“An anthology I edited some time ago called for 
a lump sum editorial fee for the first 5000 trade 
copies, and substantial royalties thereafter. The 
publisher put the book into reprint just before the 
5000 mark was reached, and royalties since have 
been one cent a copy to me, rather than 35 cents a 
copy, over a long period of years throughout 
which the book has steadily sold 10,000 copies or 
so each year. 1 believe the steady demand indicates 
that the trade edition would have sold substantially 
at the higher royalty rate, to the better advantage 
of the auhor.”’ 


Authors have many other objections to make. One 
thinks “the author has to wait too long for pay- 
ment.” an opinion voiced also by Laurence Treat and 
amplitied by Samuel Hopkins Adams when he said: 
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“The lapse of time between the receipt of money 
by publishers and the payment to the author is un- 
reasonably long.” 

The same woman who had the experience with a 
novel reprint believes that “flat or outright sale of 
foreign rights is the bunk. I got only $40 for Eng- 
lish rights, $40 for Swedish rights, and $40 for Hun- 
garian rights after the agent was paid. These books 
went into several editions abroad, and somebody made 
money!” 

Jacques Barzun noted that “the author should be 
told somewhere along the line that plates are nor- 
mally sold to him or to his new publisher at a nomi- 
nal sum ranging from $25 to $50. One publisher that 
I know of begins by trying to persuade the author to 
pay for the plates half of the cost of composition, 
which would run to several hundred dollars.’’ How- 
ever, this is an academic question to one plaintive cor- 
respondent (and also, it may be added, to the author 
of this article) who remarked: ‘‘All the plates of my 
older books were melted down for war metal.” (As a 
personal experience, I may add that in one case the 
publisher decided belatedly to bring out a new edition, 
which means making new plates and will delay the 
edition unconscionably Jong.) 

e 


Not many authors agree with Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt that “publishers are both stupid and lazy bout 
motion picture, dramatic, radio rights, etc.” But 
there are plenty of kicks about other details. ‘‘Pub- 
lishers occasionally want to restrict an author to 10% 
of retail sale price on 5000 copies; or 10% on 3000, 
then either 1214% on the next 1500 or 15% from 
3000,” said August Derleth. “Ten per cent on 3000, 
then either 1214% on the next 1500 or 15% from 
3000, or certainly after 5000, is equitable.” 

An anonymous author goes farther: “Some pub- 
lishers stipulate 10% for the first 10,000 books sold. 
More generous publishers, better established, give 
10% for the first 5000 and 1214% for the second 
5000. The latter should be the custom.” 

“Second serial and syndicate right royalties are too 
low,” Helen Topping Miller thinks. 

One author thought the printers and Jinotypers got 
too much money, compared to the writers, forcing 
down royalties. Clifford Gessler noted: 


“One matter most authors may not have noticed 
is the practice of publishers in classifying sales in 
the Territory of Hawaii as ‘foreign’ book sales, 
at about half the domestic royalty. On one of my 
early books I objected to this, and the publisher 
paid me full royalty for books sold in Hawaii 
(where Mr. Gessler has a very wide following). 
But he didn’t accept a second book from me.” 


This author also noted, as did several others. the 
excessive charge for author’s corections on proof. “The 
difficulty is,” he said, “that some editors revise the 
ms. so that it doesn’t make sense. and the author, 
with his knowledge of the subject, has to restore his 
original wording or write in a new and clearer one.” 
He added, however, that his publishers have always 
been reasonable when this was called to their atten- 
tion. Clifford Gessler also objects to the charge for 
author’s corrections, which “looks fair enough on the 
face of it but can be subject to abuse.” 

Fairfax Downey thinks the publisher should have 
equal liability in the event of suit arising from pub- 
lication of a work, and also objects to “withholding 
of royalties on first 500 copies, unless sale passed 
5000, to pay for extra illustrations.” 


There remains, among miscellaneous objections, the 
perennial subject of the amount of advertising a book 
should receive. William M. John feels that “many 
good books die for lack of publicity. I believe the 
author should have an understanding with the pub- 
lisher concerning this.” And Arthur Hobson Quinn 
has the same complaint about advertising, though he 
added philosophically, “That seems to be the feneral 
experience with every author.” 

Some of the actual experiences authors have had 
with reputable publishers are fairly hair-raising. One 
writer “once had a publisher cancel a contract be- 
cause I refused to agree to a clause in it that sounded 
like blackmail.” Carroll Lane Fenton said bluntly 
that “one of the best-known publishers refused to 
honor certain agreements, and demanded reduction of 
royalties—penalty, letting the book go out of print.” 
“One of my books was remaindered,”’ Albert E. Idell 
remarked, “in spite of an express provision in my 
contract against it.” However, the publisher was 
“most apologetic afterward.” 


An author whose name we withhold gave this 
story: 

“For my first book not privately printed the 
commercial publisher made a contract with me 
which the editor of ........ Magazine told me after- 
wards he thought was the most damnable contract 
he had ever seen. The contract was that there 
should be no advance payment, no royalties until 
3000 copies had been sold, and then I would get 
15%. The book won the Pulitzer Prize.” 


Hence, the author did get a very good amount 
out of it: but how many other good books, under 
such a contract and without similar good Juck, would 
never net their authors one cent! 

Vardis Fisher had a similar experience with another 
big publisher, the contract stipulating that no rovalty 
would be paid on a book until 3000 copies had been 
sold. “I’ve never received a dime.” Another author 
signed a contract for a book which sold 100,000 
copies, and never received anything except pay for 
serialization! 

It has long been argued by authors that the advance 
on royalties is really an option, and that the pub- 
lisher has no right to subtract it from royalties on 
future books if the first one does not earn enough. 
In our study, Charles Morrow Wilson objected to 
“clauses requiring refund of unearned royalties,” 
while Brett Halliday criticized “advance chargeable 
against all money earned.’ Chard Powers Smith gave 
some advice which young authors should take to 
heart, the advanced royalty situation being what it is: 
“Don’t get the habit of living on advances if you can 
help it.” (On the other hand, an author who refuses 
an advance may be making it harder for another who 
needs one to finish his book.) 

€ 

We come now to the part of the questionnaire in- 
volving advice to beginning authors from their estab- 
lished colleagues. Nothing could be more generous 
than the amount of time and thought these busy men 
and women have given freely. One question was 
whether a beginning author who has already placed 
his first book with a publisher, and has no agent, 
should secure one to handle the subsidiary rights; also 
whether, if he has personal connections, he should 
make any efforts in his own behalf or leave the whole 
thing to the publisher. 

As might have been expected from our authors’ 
agent survey, the vote for employment of an agent 
was approximately three to one. “I believe a begin- 
ning writer,” observed Marquis James, “might do 
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better if he left his auxiliary rights in the hands of a 
publisher. I would not recommend that in the case 
of a well-known author. For him, I think an agent 
would do better for a smaller fee.” Mary Hastings 
Bradley advised an agent “after you've made your 
start.””. Fletcher Pratt thinks authors should use an 
agent “to do their refusing for them.’’ Stewart Ed- 
ward White advised an agent unless the author is 
“actually on the spot.”” Gerald Heard believes that ‘‘s 
good firm naturally prefers dealing with an expert 
agent.”” Lilian Bos Ross thinks ‘‘a good agent to a 
new writer is like a Seeing Eye dog to a blind man.” 
Stewart Holbrook grants that ‘‘an agent might secure 
a total of more cash,” though he himself prefers deal- 
ing directly with the publishers. Lloyd S. Thompson 
feels that the author “should have a right to employ 
an agent just for the motion picture rights.” “Writing 
in itself is enough of a job without being at the 
same time a lawyer and sales agent,” said Struthers 
Burt. Others who recommend agents include I. A. R. 
Wylie, Samuel Shellenberger, Elizabeth Seifert. and 
Jack Woodford. 

“My first contract was a holy terror all around, 
because I negotiated it myself,’ declared Oliver La- 
Farge, who advises: “Without exception—place book 
entirely through an agent approved by the Author's 
League. This applies to al/ rights. Never discuss con- 
tract direct with publisher.” 

On the other hand, Louise Andrews Kent, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Edward Hale Bierstadt, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, Sophie Kerr, Gladys Hasty Carroll, Vincent 
Sheean, Jesse Rainsford Sprague, and George W. 
Ogden, among others, think the whole thing can 
safely be left to the publisher, if he is a good one. 
Mr. Ogden advises an agent for foreign rights only; 
but several others warn that the complications of 
movie rights simply cannot be handled, except under 
unusual circumstances, by the author. Mr. Bierstadt 
thinks “agents can get you into more hot water than 
they can get you out of. Use as you would arsenic, 
which can be a tonic or a poison!’ Edwin Carlile 
Litsey sums up by saying: “If the publisher is an old 
and reputable one, no agent. If it is a new concern 
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“I guess I shouldn’t have added that last clause!” 
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about which little or nothing is known, an agent.”” An 
anonymous correspondent makes another distinction: 


“If a young writer can get advice from somebody 
already in the business, and is a fairly competent 
business man himself, I see no use for an agent— 
except for the highly specialized matter of picture 
rights.” 


Another points out that by the time a contract is 
submitted, it is usually too late to engage an agent— 
that one should be secured before submitting the book, 
or not at all. 

As to the question of the author’s employing per- 
sonal connections to sell subsidiary rights, Walter 
Havighurst thinks there is ‘no reason not to use his 
own efforts, though he should not expect too much 
from them.” Nancy Barr Mavity, from experience in 
both publishing and writing, advised sensibly: “Coop- 
erate with the publisher, explain the situation as to 
‘personal connections,’ and reach an open and amica- 
ble agreement.” “No rule possible. Depends entirely 
on the character of the book,” said Morris Bishop. 

“What, in your experience,’ the questionnaire 
asked, "ts the likelihood of a publisher terminating 
the contract if the author refuses to sign unless changes 
are made?” The consensus of opinion was that no 
publisher would do this—and the few who disagreed 
believed that the author would be better off without 
such a publisher. Sophus K. Winther thinks this is a 
case where an agent would be really valuable. Though 
Morris Bishop noted that “there is always an instable 
equilibrium between the author's eagerness and the 
publisher's eagerness.” Chard Powers Smith believes 
that ‘when a publisher has reached the point of a 
contract he doesn’t want to lose the author.” “If the 
contract is unfair, don’t sign it,’’ said Vance Ran- 
dolph. “Young authors generally publish too soon.” 
Marquis James advised: ‘““A young writer should nev- 
er be afraid to object to unfair terms.”” William Mac- 
Leod Raine warned that the author must not be “‘too 
stiff,” Dorothy Walworth that he must not be “‘pig- 
headed,” another writer that he must be “reasonable.” 

On the other hand, Jesse Rainsford Sprague advised, 
“If a publisher has accepted it, I think the author's 
best policy is to keep hands off.’ Dorothy McCleary 
also counseled caution. 

Two different experiences in this regard were given 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams and by another author 
wishing to remain anonymous. Said Mr. Adams: “I 
have had the experience of a publisher’s insisting on 
a change which I refused. Another publisher sold over 
300,000 copies.” The other author wrote: “On all 
contracts except the first I have blue-penciled every- 
thing I did not like, have signed the contract thus 
corrected, and have never had a publisher refuse. It 
is what they expect.” Margaret Ayer Barnes reported: 
“I have altered certain clauses in my contracts with 
no unpleasant results,” further commenting: “It is 
my belief that all reputable publishers treat their au- 
thors fairly.” 


Another section of the questionnaire asked if es- 
tablished authors ever recommended publication of a 
writer’s work by a firm asking him to guarantee all or 
part of the cost; and also asked for criteria by which 
“vanity publishers” could be known. 

Nearly everybody advised strongly against payment 
by the author, except for highly technical books, pri- 
vate memorials, poetry (in some cases), or books ‘‘ad- 
vocating -auses.”’ Esther Forbes remarked that such a 
situation tight apply to “an obscure diary which 
might have great historical interest and microscopic 
sales.” (Continued on Page 12) 
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An A. & J. Report 


NINETEEN FORTY-SIX will be a great year for 
writers. For several reasons, but principally— 

A larger market. 

Better rates. 


Prices are going up. This is the general report to 
A. & J. of professional writers—the finding, also, of a 
cross-section study among editors. We asked the edi- 
tors, “Will your manuscript rates be higher in 1946?” 
Twenty-four per cent replied, “Yes.” No one reported 
lower rates. The majority said, “About the same’’— 
a position permitting the occasional, or oftener, in- 
creases which, our information indicates, will be gen- 
eral among all types of literary buyers this vear. 

General economic conditions point to higher rates 
as the logical to-be-expected thing. Explaining their 
announced increases, editors made interesting com- 
ments. Guy M. Neff (assistant to the editor, Better 
Homes & Gardens): “Economic necessity of writers.’ 
Eileen O’Hayer (Extension): “Our business continues 
to improve. We believe in ‘sharing the wealth.’ ”’ 
(Three cheers for Extension!) Bill Williams (True): 
“Better standards.” Edward T. Randall (David C. 
Cook Co.): ‘We want better stuff.” 

While Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
(Pioneer, Stories, etc.) is not increasing basic rates. it 
began in December to go fifty-fifty with writers on re- 
sults. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Cornelius (Stories) wrote us: 
“This plan has already provided us with better stories, 
sold quickly to other houses.” 

The slick magazines are paying big prices for short 
and long fiction. The trend is upward. 


> Manuscript purchases heavier. Of reporting editors, 
41.5% told us their magazines would be larger in 
1946. Another 12.8% were uncertain—“‘We hope to 
increase.” “We will if advertising grows.’’ ‘“Prob- 
ably, if pulp paper is available.” A series of expected 
increases: 15%, “Double,” 50%, 12%, 25%, “100% 
al 16%, “Some,” “About 10%,” “12-15%,” 
° 

Ben Hibbs (Saturday Evening Post) commented: 
“The Post will probably increase its size, but we can’t 
tell yet how much.” 


The larger a magazine in pages, the more editorial 
matter it uses, ordinarily. Of cooperating editors, 30% 
told us their manuscript needs will increase in 1946. 
Some of the increases are spectacular, up to 50% and 
more. New magazines will add further to the writer’s 
market. 

William H. Kofoed, editorial director, reports Far- 
rell Publications (The Woman, International Digest, 
Everybody's Digest, In Short) will purchase approxi- 
mately 200% more wordage in 1946, an increase large- 
ly explained by monthly publication of two former 
quarterlies, International Digest and Everybody's Di- 
gest. 

Some of the other publications which will increase 
purchases in 1946: Western Trails, 20%; Judge, 
20%; Nation’s Business, 15%; American, 60%: 
American Druggist; National Jewish Monthly, 15%. 
New magazines add further to the writer’s market. 

These are among the publications (in the majority) 
which expect 1946 purchases to be the “‘same’”’ as Jast 
year: Argosy, Toronto Star Wekly, Classmate, Sports 
Novels, Flight, Coronet, Your Life, Bankers Monthly, 
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Independent Woman, The Nation, Lariat, Startling 
Detective. 

New magazine lid is off—almost. Paper scarcity and 
crowded printing plans are brakes on the early con- 
summation of new magazine plans, but, as the year 
rolls on, we may expect more and more titles to ap- 
pear. These will increase the overall market for fiction, 
but, much more, the market for fact material. A. & J. 
will cover new magazines promptly. 

This spring the first issue of a de luxe quarterly, 
The Farm (22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati—buys free-lance 
material) will reach newsstands throughout the middle 
west (guarantee to advertisers, 300,000 copies). Its 
field: city people who own farms. ... The Farm 
demonstrates well the multiplicity of reader-markets 
into which modern American life can be resolved. An- 
other example: magazine publishing had no specialized 
journals eighteen months ago; today it has two, Mag- 
azine World (40 E. 49th St., New York 17—buys 
free-lance material), and Magazine Weekly, a four- 
page news report. ... Granting an evolving and 
flourishing economy (the outlook for the next several 
years) great expansion of magazine publishing is 
ahead. There will be abortive magazine ventures, and 
writers should exercise special care in follow-up of 
submission. 
© Paper in short supply. Available newsprint this year 
will be far short of needs. While book and magazine 
papers are unrationed (by government), supply does 
not meet demand. Lack of paper explains the delay in 
launching many a new periodical. the fact that most 
war-suspended titles are still on the shelf. Pulp books 
have not yet-started to multiply. Newsstand draws, in 
the case of many magazines and stands, are substan- 
tially below the sales potentials. Nevertheless, for book 
and magazine publishers, the paper situation is much 
better than last year—and writers will benefit. 


& More book titles. While the war continued, paper- 
rationed book publishers cut down their new titles, 
produced all the books they could, enjoyed a great 
boom. The boom is still on, with an important dif- 
ference—the paper situation has improved. 

The excellent weekly analysis, cumulative, of Pub- 
lishers Weekly, gives the 1945 total of new books and 
new editions as 6548. This total compares with 6970 
in 1944 and a pre-war top of about 10,000. 

The 1946 total of new titles will be much higher 
than 1945. Almost all publishers are planning on more 
new titles. Further, there will be a crop of new pub- 
lishing houses. 

The sort of thing that can happen is illustrated by 
Little, Brown & Co., whose pre-depression top (1930) 
was 90 new books. In 1941, this company published 
66. The annual total declined during the war to 34 in 
1945. On January 1, Little, Brown has more than 80 
new books scheduled for 1946. 

The book market during the war years was one of 
hardship for many writers unable to find publishers 
who could give reasonably early production. That sit- 
uation has improved, and will continue to improve. 
Hundreds of new writers will enter into their first 
book contracts in the months ahead, older writers will 
be making new contracts. Because of this condition, 
the A. & J. staff made the survey of experience and 
opinion among professional book writers, ably report- 
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ed by Miriam Allen deFord, “Making a Book Con- 
tract.” Many notable American authors partiicpate in 
this two-part study. 


P Syndicate market waits. Until newspapers have the 
paper to print larger issues, the syndicate writer is 
under wraps. Reduction in space occupied by war news 
has helped some. Elmer Roessner, of McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, sketches for us the present market. 

“We expect a great demand for new features. But 
the new features must be better than ever before. They 
must have a higher entertainment quality; they must 
take a firmer grip on the imagination . . . This is what 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate wants. Features that are 
just another cartoon strip, just as good as somebody 
else’s column, or just another slant on an old idea 
aren’t worth bothering about.”’ 


PBusiness-pub market grows. January issue of Jewel- 
er’s Circular-Keystone (100 E. 42nd St., New York) 
weighed 2 Ibs. 6 oz.—422 pages and cover. Perhaps 
this tops the trade field. but all business magazines, 
hundreds of them, are bulging with advertising. De- 
mand for articles, rates of payment, are up. 11/-cent 
rate is reported with increasing frequency. 


© Immediate opportunities in Television—small. We 
quote by special permission a recent copyrighted state- 
ment of Al Perkins, radio and motion picture director 
af Look. “Despite all the hullabaloo about Television. 
it is still in the experimental or Little Theatre stage. 
and prices paid for scripts range upward from zero to 
an average of between $25 and $50 for a half-hour 
program. Some of the networks that have television 
on the air—notably CBS and NBC—are occasionally 
interested in television-writers. So are some of the ad- 
vertising agencies—mildly. But television as yet of- 
fers no free-lance writer an exclusive opportunity to 
make a living. Best way to learn to write for television 
is by writing movies—either theatrical movies in Hol- 
lywood, or 16mm. commercials in New York. When, 
as, and if, television becomes an everyday reality, the 
demand for writers who know picture-values is likelv 
to be strong.” 


P Amateur play market booms. Lee Owen Snook, direc- 
tor. division of drama, Row, Peterson & Co., authori- 
tatively comments for us: ‘Conditions in the 
teur theatre are much the same as last year. except that 
there is little being done with war plays. Returning 
young soldiers have relieved the casting problem 
somewhat, but plays emphasizing female roles are still 
in heavy demand. One-act play contests, suspended 
during the war, are being revived. School groups, both 
elementary and secondary, will be interested in occa- 
sional plays and pageants that bear on the theme of 
world collaboration. The year 1945 was a boom pe- 
riod in the non-professional theatre. The new year 
shows little or no recession thus far.” 


PNo hope for song-writers. It’s just as difficult as 
ever—meaning next to impossible—for the amateur to 
sell a song. 


PSubmissions up. Many a professional writer, re- 
turned from the war, is making his name familiar 
again in magazine offices. Submissions are rising. 
None-the-less, the outlook for the competent writer 
is excellent. Nineteen Forty-Six will be an exciting 


year. 

Didier Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., New York 
21, invites submission of novels, non-fiction, juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, according to Florence Louis, 
editor. Thirty titles are published yearly, all on a 
royalty basis. 
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MAKING A BOOK CONTRACT 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Several authors recommended instead that an author 
print and circulate his own books, as Upton Sinclair 
did for some years. As for vanity publishers, “Never,” 
said Lilian T. Mowrer. “Good books always find pub- 
lishers—they’re looking for them.” ‘When publish- 
ers write to unknown authors and solicit their work, 
the chances are they are vanity publishers,”’ said Alice 
Beal Parsons. Bernard DeVoto advised the author who 
is ‘asked to pay for anything” to “get the hell out 
fast,” while August Derleth thinks that ‘‘any author 
who can’t tell a vanity publisher from a legitimate 
publisher ought to take up some kind of work which 
won't fag his brain.” Don Blanding said he had often 
tried to steer acquaintances away from vanity publish- 
ers, but “‘you might as well tell a mouse to let cheese 
alone unless thoroughly investigated first for concealed 
springs and lurking felines.” 

Mr. Pratt is among the many who urge all begin- 
ning authors to join a strong professional organiza- 
tion. Specifically, many advocated joining the Authors’ 
League as soon as the young writer is eligible (he can 
join on the basis of published work in magazines even 
if he has not yet published a book), or at the very 
least securing the advice of Authors’ League represen- 
tatives on book contracts. Among those who made this 
recommendation were Jacland Marmur. Julian Street, 
Helen Hull, Fairfax Downey, Faith Baldwin, A. Ham- 
ilton Gibbs, Kenneth Roberts, Thyra Samter Winslow, 
Arthur Meeker, Jr., Reva Scott, Alice Beal Parsons, 
two prominent authors who did not wish their names 
used,—and, I may add, the author of this article. The 
standard Authors’ League contract has become the ec- 
ceptable norm for every large and reputable publishing 
house. 

(Many noted authors give valuable general advice in 
Part II, to be published next month.) 
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Farrar, Straus and Co., Inc., 580 Sth Ave., New 
York 19, is a new book publishing house recently 
announced by John Farrar and Roger W. Straus, 
Jr. The firm will publish a few titles in the late 
spring, following with a fuller list in the summer 
and autumn. General publishers, Farrar, Straus and 
Co. will be especially interested in the new writer, 
the young writer, and the work of men and women 
who have returned from war service and have some- 
thing they wish to say. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York, is now Rinehart & Co., a change made to 
avoid confusion with the new publishing house of 
which John Farrar is a partner. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St.. 
New York, has changed its name to Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. 
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NO COMPETITION 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


Please don’t get me wrong, fellow, 
I’m no Henry Longfellow, 

Nor do I insist I’m wittier 

Than a Riley, Burns or Whittier. 

I don’t equal Keats, I know, 

Nor am I another Poe, 

But this fact is most exciting: 

They're all finished—I'm still writing. 
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By MIRIAM E. MASON 


NOT long ago at a big lit- 
erary banquet where several 
authors and artists made after- 
dinner speeches, I listened to 
a statement with which I vio- 
lently disagree — ‘‘A writer’s 
life is not interesting.” 

The young school teacher, 
author of a first novel just off 
the press, who made the state- 
ment, continued: “Many peo- 
ple regard the life of a writer 
as full of excitement and glam- 
our, but nothing could be less 
true. The writer is too busy 
writing to have time for ad- 
venture or romance. Writing is dull drudgery.” 

I don’t know why the young man spoke this way 
to a large ballroom filled with people who were all 
more or less interested in writing and who might be 
influenced by what he said. There are three possible 
explanations: one, that he was cannily taking an 
opportunity to ward off possible competitors (who 
is going to attempt something that is all dull drudg- 
ery?); second, that he had not had enough writing 
experience to qualify him for generalizing about 
writers’ lives, and third, that he is a dull young 
man, whose book, when you read it, will prove to be 
a dull book. 

I maintain that a writer’s life 7s interesting; that 
the better the writer becomes the more interesting 
life becomes to him and that as his life becomes 
more interesting, the better writer he becomes. 

As the author of fourteen published books and 
about four hundred magazine stories and articles, I 
speak from honest and actual experience. I have 
reached a comfortable degree of success and it has 
been an interesting sort of lite all the way along. 

If writing isn’t interesting to you, or if you regard 
writing as drudgery done merely for money, then 
you better just forget about writing. 

Technique can be mastered, and facility comes with 
practice; but the zest that puts the spark behind 
the words and gives your piece that “something” 
which makes the successful writer has to be innate. 
You have to be interested before you can be inter- 
esting; you have to be so intérested in what you are 
writing, that even if no prospect of money were 
involved, you would still be interested. 

This applies to all writing people, whether they 
are housewives writing little stories and articles, 
or big-time writers hoping to cause a commotion in 
Hollywood. 

In order to be really interested in anything, how- 
ever, you have to have some knowledge or experi- 
ence of it, no matter how slight; and in order to 
make use of all of the experiences which life offers 
you, you must so sensitive and alert that you 
need only a tiny actual experience to make you 
understand a very large experience of the same sort. 

For instance, only this week as I was making a 
long motor trip over a congested metropolitan high- 
way, I started to make a left turn where a left 
turn was not permitted and before I had time to 
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swing back into line, the car behind me crashed u> 
with a terrific sideswipe. The cars were nct serious], 
wrecked, and nobody was hurt or killed 

Yet that night in my hotel, when I picked up the 
newspapers with their daily headlines of rally tragic 
motor accidents, I felt that I was really reading such 
stories as that for the first time in my life. The small 
experience had made me sensitive to the large ex- 
perience in a way that nothing else could. 

Some day I shall cash in on that experience; and 
when I write of the violent clash of two cars, the 
sound of crashing metal, the moment of herror when 
you realize what has happened, the gathering crowds 
of curious spectators, the motor policeman and all 
the details that go with such an experience I can 
make it vivid and convincing because those things 
really happened to me. I can go further in my story 
and add as much tragedy as I need for literary 
purposes, and it will still be utterly convincing be- 
cause, through that rather insignificant actual experi- 
_— I looked into a world of tremendous might-have- 

en. 

Crashing into another car on a crowded highway 
is not a pleasant experience, though nobody could call 
it dull. Most people, I think, would attempt to 
forget it as quickly as possible. But that is where 
the writer needs to be different. Rather than to 
forget any experience which contains elements of 
drama, he should remember it, build to it, and 
make use of it. In my actual experience, the driver 
of the other car happened to be a man of more 
than average attractiveness and importance—a person 
I should never have met had it not been for the 
accident. 

The germs of several good stories, all of which 
will have vitality because they sprang from personal 
experience, lie in that traffic accident which was 
not important enough to be reported in the news- 
paper. Since one of my specialties in writing is the 
first-person emotional fiction story, I can very easily 
manipulate that occurrence into a story that will am- 
ply repay me for all I suffered. I have a foundation 
of truth, with unforgettable details to add verity. 
With the help of imagination or even a little wish- 
thinking, plus a careful observance of story technique, 
I can build a story which will be far better than 
something I tried to draw out of thin air. 

e 

That is one of the things which, I am convinced, 
makes a writer's life most charming—you can take 
even harassing or disagreeable experiences and make 
them work for you. I have done it many a time, 
and it is one of the surest ways of taking the sting 
out of a painful happening. In the days when I was 
a beginning writer, much poorer than I am now 
and therefore much more thrilled by the sight of a 
ten dollar bill, a very preposterous thing happened 
to me—a bank clerk, by some mistake, handed me 
a ten dollar bill more than he should. I did not 
discover his mistake till I was riding to my country 
home on the bus and all the way home I had the 
worried feeling you would have if you accidentally 
walked off with somebody's purse. I must have been 
morbidly honest at that time. The next day I returned 
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the ten dollar bill to the bank clerk—and he said 
they had no way of checking on it! When I thought 
of all the things I could have done with a ten dol- 
lar bill handed me by mistake, my emotional suffering 
was great. I had to do something about it, and 
since I could not get the ten dollar bill back, 1 wrote 
a number of stories all based upon the incident of 
some person acquiring money which another had 
lost (1 knew, even then, that you wouldn’t dare 
have a bank clerk make such a mistake in a story), 
about the consequent struggles of the person with his 
conscience, the victory of the conscience, and some 
resultant reward. The stories sold to the different 
Sunday school magazines by which I then made my 
living, and in the long run the bank clerk’s mistake 
brought me considerably more money than the original 
ten dollar bill. 

The stories were much better than they would have 
been had I attempted to evolve a wholly imaginary 
temptation, because I knew the thrill and surprise of 
“found” money, the longing and need to keep it, 
the sense of victory that comes when conscience wins. 

I believe that the beginning writer who wishes to 
become a big writer should be just as rigidly honest 
about using what belongs to him in a literary way 
as I was about the ten dollar bill. “Is this mine to 
use?” he should ask himself when he undertakes 
his story or article. “Is the substance of this story 
(or article) drawn from my own life, heart, expeti- 
ence, emotion, or is it borrowed from books and mag- 
azines I have read, from that lecture at the Writers’ 
Conference, from Dorothy Dix’s column or some 
other source?” 


In my extreme youth I attempted to write love 
stories about rich Southern girls who lived in fine 
old mansions, and were waited upon by mammies, 
valets, chauffeurs, and what-not. They were most 
un-thrilling stories for I was one of a large, poor, 
rural family living on a run-down Indiana farm in 
a tumbledown house unmanned by servants, and at 
that time I had no experience of the feelings aroused 
by so much as a kiss. None of those stories con- 
tributed anything to my income or my reputation as 
a writer, and I soon learned to avoid like poison ivy 
the literary manipulation of things that were not 
real to me. I took to writing about cats, of which 
we had plenty on the farm, and which I understood 
and loved. Cats have bought me many a pleasant 
thing in life since then, including, automobiles, fur 
coats, long motor trips and other items which in 
turn brought me into contact with many other things 
besides cats. 

Yet often I read the manuscripts of people who 
are middle-aged, and who have not yet learned that 
primary lesson of interesting writing. Manuscripts 
about poor people written by well-to-do ladies; about 
rich city glamour girls written by village housewives ; 
stories 4s blood-red passion and seduction by high 
school teachers who obviously had never had even a 
respectable love experience. 

But what are you going to do when you want to 
write, you have the energy and patience that it 
takes, the knowledge of words and grammar, the 
facility of expression, and absolutely nothing real to 
write about? Should you give up your job, divorce 
your spouse, go to New York, go to Mexico, become 
a social worker or a tramp, attend a few Writers’ 
Conferences, or what? 

No. If you run away merely to escape dullness, 
you will find dullness wherever you go, telness you 
will take it with you. It is better for the untried 
writer not to be surrounded with such bewildering 
fare, but to cultivate a sensitive attitude and a 
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literary sense toward the things that surround him. 

Maybe nothing surrounds you except blackboards, 
an office, or a small bungalow with several small 
children and a husband. If you are a true writer, 
you can find things to write about where you are, 
either fiction or articles. Very real things go on in 
schoolrooms, offices, and homes; things that work 
to advantage either in practical articles or in warm- 
hearted little fiction stories. 

Suppose you watch closely and write hard and 
you produce a small story dealing with a bungalow 
and five children and you sell the story to Woman's 
Day. 

Then is the time, if you want to go on being a 
writer, to put back part of your earnings into your 
business, which is that of writing. Go someplace 
or do something a little different; take a short plane 
trip, perhaps, or go over to that cld historical house 
which you always thought would make such an in- 
teresting background for a period story. You are 
only a little 1946 housewife who has written one 
story, but you will see other people on the big 
airlanes plane, and maybe one of them will be about 
your age with a little boy like yours, and maybe 
another is a girl on her way to be married. Do 
you remember when you eloped from college, twelve 
years ago? Maybe you can combine the feelings 
= knew then with the thrill and excitement of a 

ig plane take-off for your next story. 

Maybe your next story will bring you more money, 
too. It should. Unless you are a literary moron, you 
want to be just a little bit better with each succeed- 
ing bit of work. Far from leaving you empty, each 
new story should make you more observant, more 
alert, more sensitive to the wealth of human inter- 
est which lies about you. 

The other day I went to a concert performance 
by Alec Templeton, the blind pianist. It was thrill- 
ing to see him escorted onto the stage of Boston’s 
great Symphony Hall which was filled to the last 
seat. To me it was especially thrilling because I 
love music and I admire courage. 

But suddenly, because I am a writer continually 
on the alert for feeling and touching and seeing the 
interesting things in life, I gained an added apprecia- 
tion from the pianist. Suppose there were in that 
audience, as there might well have been, a person 
who had been told that he would soon be lind? 
Upon that simple supposition could well lie the 
germ of a very dramatic story in which the concert 
could be either a crisis or an incident. 

That is why I say that a writer does have an in- 
teresting life. Of course there are hours of drudgery 
at the typewriter and over the notebooks, but what 
of that? The writer receives a bonus on everything 
that touches his life because he has trained himself 
to be sensitive, to be aware. 

Hospital operations are not really fun, and belong 
definitely on the debit side of the ledger, yet see 
what John Mason Brown did with his! That opera- 
tion will buy him many a delightful gaud to make 
his life more interesting! 

Don’t let anyone scare you off! A writer's life is 
one of the most interesting you can imagine! 


V 

Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexington Ave, New York 
17, which started as a quarterly in May, 1943, became 
a monthly with the February, 1946, issue. Plans are 
to add at least 16 pages as soon as possible. Inter- 
national Digest, at the same address, likewise has 
become a monthly, with the first print order of 1946 
set at a quarter of a million. Tom Farrell publishes 
both of these magazines, and plans to bring out a 
new 10-cent digest in April. 
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RADIO WRITERS’ 
MARKET LIST-—1946 


Compiled by AL PERKINS 


Radio and Film Director, LOOK Magazine 


THE following revision is put forward at this 
time with even more than the usual amount of 
trepidation on the part of the compiler. Although I 
have checked all contacts quoted by phone, in per- 
son, or by mail, radio still remains the most unstable 
of the arts, and programs are therefore subject at 
all tmes to drastic change without notice. The 
transition from War to approximate Peace has done 
nothing to stabilize this situation. 

Many producers of radio programs which are actu- 
ally in the market for scripts hesitate to say so pub- 
licly, lest they be deluged by amateurish contribu- 
tions. Writers are therefore cautioned to place no 
reliance whatever on any statement herein contained, 
and to check every detail thoroughly before starting 
to write. This warning applies particularly to price 
quotations, where given; these are always subject to 
revision, downward or upward, depending on the state 
of the script-market and the bargaining ability of the 


writer. 
SUSTAINING PROGRAMS 


“Archie Andrews’”—-NBC. Saturday morning. 
Family show. Half-hour. Only occasionally in 
market for scripts about teen-age boy, his pals, 
and his parents. Writer should listen to program 
for format and type of story; then submit story 
outline before writing finished draft. Price: Open. 
Contact Richard McDonagh or Wade Arnold, NBC, 
Radio City, New York 20. - 

“Curtain Time” — Canadian Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Wednesday, 9:30-10:00 P. M., EST. Adapta- 
tions of well-known books and plays. Half-hour. 
Contact prefers to buy completed scripts rather 
than commissioning writers to write to order. Not 
interested in stories about war, murder, or sex. 
Price: $100-$150. Contact Bill Richman, Richman 
and Sandford, 10 E. 48rd St., New York. 


“Columbia Time not yet set. 
Original, unusual radio plays. Half-hour. From 
the writer’s standpoint, the Columbia Workshop 
is perhaps the most rewarding program in all ra- 
dio. It has brought to national attention the first 
work of men and women who are now among the 
most successful writers in the business. This pro- 
gram, which CBS plans to revive on the air 
shortly, has always sought out the work of new 
writers, particularly those who write experi- 
mental or otherwise unorthodox scripts not suit- 
able for the average commercial program. This 
should not encourage writers deliberately to write 
unsalable material, but it does mean that you can 
try out your own original radio ideas if you have 
any. The network is now reading scripts for the 
program. Price: $100. Contact: Program Writing 
Division, Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Ave., New York. 


“Plas Casey, Press Photographer’— CBS. 
Monday, 10:30-11:00 p. m. Mystery-adventure. 
Half-hour. These stories, as the title indicates, 


deal with the adventures of a newspaper photog- 
rapher. Casey usually finds himself in the midst 
of a mystery which baffles the police. At the 
end, he solves the riddle or brings the criminals 
to justice with the aid of his “Girl Friday.” A 
clever plot wiht an unusual twist is most essen- 
tial, and outlines, rather than completed scripts, 
should be submitted to the contact, which is only 
occasionally in the market. Price: Subject to ne- 
gotiation. Contact: Robert J. Landry, Program 
hha Division, CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 

“Great Novels”—NBC, Friday, 11:30-12:00 mid- 
night, EST. Adaptations of great novels. Half- 
hour. Most work is given out on assignment to 


writers with strong credits, but contact is will- 
ing to read workmanlike adaptations of standard 
works of fiction submitted as samples. Price: 
$125. Contact: Richard McDonagh or Wade Arn- 
old, NBC, Radio City, New York 20. 
Latin-American Network. Various times. Half 
hour original dramatic scripts based on North 
American subjects. Good Americana, such as love 
stories, melodramas, and the like, are occasion- 
ally, but not often, accepted from free-lance writ- 
ers. Always check the contact first, before do- 
ing any writing. Contact: Joe Liss, Office of 


laces affairs, 444 Madison Ave., New 
ork. 

“Palestine S ” — Various networks and 
times. Drama based on fact. 15 minutes. Scripts 


should deal with actual situations and facts about 
Palestine, but these must be worked into original 
dramas. Most cf the work is given out on assign- 
ment, and only completed scripts are read. Price: 
$75. Contact: Dr. Sidney Marks, Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, 1720 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Recording Division of NBC—The NBC Radio- 
Recording Division from time to time requires 
writers for adaptations and originals of various 
types. On the air at present is a series called 
“The Haunting Hour” for which the contact 
will furnish a writers’ guide and sample scripts 
on request. Price: Various. Contact: I. S. R. Car- 
line, director of Continuity, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20. 


“School Of The Air’—CBS. Weekdays, 5-5:30 
p. m. Informative, educational. Half-hour. His- 
tory, Music, Science, Fable, Fantasy, Drama are 
some of the educational topics covered. Writers 
must therefore be not only skilled in the use of 
the radio medium, but must have _ specialized 
knowledge of the assigned subject-matter. Show 
is difficult to break into, but well worthwhile to 
those who can make a permanent connection. 
Always check contact before writing ony oe 
Price: Subject to negotiation. Contact: Bill Hoff- 
man, Program Writing Division, CBS, 485 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

“Transatlantic Call”—CBS. 12:30 noon-1:00 p. 
m., Sunday. Informative. Half-hour. These pro- 
grams are designed to tell citizens of foreign 
countries, particularly Great Britain, what life in 
America is like. Authentic, interesting Americana 
are therefore wanted. See contact before doing 


any writing. Price: Subject to negotiation. Con- 
ret Bob Heller, CBS, 485 Madison Ave., New 
ork. 
COMMERCIAL PROGRAMS 
“Adventures of Bill Lance”—NBC. 9-9:30 (Pa- 


cific Coast only). Detective. About 24 minutes. 
This show is occasionally in the market for clev- 
er, baffling, professionally written adventure- 
mysteries which require expert sleuthing on the 
part of the audience. The crime is unravelled 
each week by Bill Lance and his associate, Pro- 
fessor Ulysses Higgins. Always check contact be- 
fore writing and submitting script. Price: $200 
and up. Scripts are paid for when used. Con- 
tact: Mel Williamson, Room 308, 6362 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

“Adventures of Superman”—Mutual. 5:15-5:30 
p. m., 5 days a week. Action-adventure. About 12 
minutes. Program has staff writers who do most 
of the work, but is occasionally interested in work 
of expert freelancers who can think up and write 
a continuous series of 10 or more “Superman” 
episodes. It’s best to submit your ideas in out- 
line form before actually writing the scripts. 
Price: Subject to negotiations. Contact: Isabel 
Heath, Superman Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

“Billie Burke Show”’—CBS. 11:30 a. m., EST, 
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Saturday. Comedy. Half-hour. Script features 
Billie Burke as the star in the original story sit- 
uations often, but not necessarily, utilizing her 
stock family of characters such as Daisy, the 
maid; Mr. Tinker, the little mousey neighbor next 
door; her brother Julius; an irrascible attorney, 
Mr. Gibbon, etc. Comedies only. Price: $200. Con- 
tact: Karl Kramer, Music Corporation of America, 
9370 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


“Cavalcade of America”—NBC. Monday, 8-8:30 
p. m., EST. Significant. Half-hour, playing time 
24 minutes. On purchase of original stories, 
‘name writers” get preference. Adaptations are 
usually assigned to well-known writers with 
strong air credits. Unknown writers with ideas 
for “Cavalcade” should submit their ideas in 
outline form together with samples of previous 
scripts and list of credits. “Cavalcade” is the 
hardest show in radio for an outsider to break 
into, but the prestige of the program is of tre- 
mendous value to any writer who can sell it a 
script. Price: $300 and up. Contact: Milton 
Wayne, Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborne, 383 
Madison Ave., New York. 

“Grand Central Station”—CBS. Saturday, 1-1:30 
p. m. Original drama. Approximately 24 minutes. 
Romantic adventure stories which start with a 
scene in Grand Central Station as a springboard. 
Contact reads completed scripts only and on re- 
quest will supply a list of rules to guide pros- 
pective writers. Anything of a dramatic nature is 
suitable, but avoid farce, comedy, and unhappy 
endings. Price: $150. Contact: Martin Horrell, 
V. P., Lambert and Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

“Counterspy”—American Broadcasting Co. Wed- 
nesday, 10-10:30 EST. Counter-espionage and 
racket-busting. Half-hour (30 pages top). “Digni- 
fied” and believable dramas of spies, counterspies, 
and international racketeers wanted. The “right 
side’ must always win at the end. Contact pre- 
fers to see outline before script is written. Price: 
$175 and up. Contact: Leonard L. Bass, Phillps 
Lord, 501 Madson Ave., New York. 

“Gang Busters”—Amercan Broadcastng Co. Sat- 
urday, 9-9:830 p. m. Melodrama. Half-hour. One 
of the best-known shows on the air, “Gang Bus- 
ters” is just what its title indicates—a slam-bang, 
action-packed expose of actual crimes, rackets, 
and underworld methods. Program is occasionally 
in the market for original scripts, and for skilled 
action-writers to drama assignments based on 
fact. Always check contact before dong any 
writing. Best way to land is to uncover an excit- 
ing factual crime-incident worthy of a place on 
the program. Price: Good. Contact: Leonard L. 
Bass, Phillips Lord, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


“Pirst Nighter’—CBS. 7:30-8:00 p. m., EST. 
Original drama. About 20 minutes—3 acts, evenly 
divided. Designed for “family audiences,” which 
means no excessive sophistication. Dramas dealing 
with deep emotions, such as those of wartime, are 
popular. Morbid or tragic stories not acceptable; 
comedy, farce, light romances wanted, usually 
dealing with small-town people and appealing to 
listeners of all ages. The program stars Barbara 
Luddy and Olan Soule, and the script should 
favor the feminine lead when possible. Build play 
on ascending line—with a “big scene” at the end 
of Act 3. Always enclose return postage with 
manuscripts. Price: $150. Contact: L. T. Wallace, 
Pres., Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Co., 430 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

“Helen Hayes Show”—CBS. Saturday, 7-7:30 
p. m. Dramatic. About 24 minutes. Break for 
commercial after Act I. As America’s First Lady 
of the Theatre, Helen Hayes naturally requires 
radio plays that give her a chance to play big, 
important, starring roles. She uses either origin- 
als, or adaptations of suitable books, magazine 
material, or plays. On adaptations, it is always 
advisable to check the contact before starting to 
write. Prices: Excellent. Contact Lester O’Keefe, 
Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 

ork. 


Preview”—Pacific Coast only. Tues- 
day, 7:30-8 p. m. Movie plots. Half-hour. Pro- 
gram is in the market for ideas that can be tested 
or presented on the air, and then sold for motion 
pictures. Hence original’ situation - comedies, 
drama, melodramas, romances, adventure-stories, 
and occasional mysteries are acceptable. Write 
to contact for list of specifications: Price: $150 
and up. Contact: Hal Hudson, Columbia Square, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“House of Mystery”—Mutual. Saturday, 12 noon- 
12:30 p. m. Mystery melodrama. Half-hour. Lis- 
ten to the show; then prepare brief outline and 
submit it to contact before doing any actual writ- 
ing. Price: Subject to negotiation. Contact: Olga 
ll ig Benton & Bowles, 444 Madison Ave., New 

ork. 

“Molle Mystery Theatre”’—NBC. Friday, 10-10:30 
p. m. Mystery. Half-hour. Program uses both 
originals and adaptations. On originals, submit 
outline first. Slam-bang cops-and-robbers action- 
Stories are not wanted. Program is interested 
only in “high-class’’ material and unusual mys- 
tery angles. On adaptations, which are usually 
given out on assignment, it’s up to the writer to 
suggest a story suitable for the program. If his 
suggestion is a usable one, and if he can prove 
that he is an expert radio writer, he can some- 
times get the assignment to adapt the story he 
has suggested. Price: Good. (Occasionally as 
high as $500). Contact: Frank Telford, Young and 
Rubicam, 285 Madison Ave., New York. 


“Romance”—CBS. Tuesday, 8:30-9:00 p. m. Love 
stories. Half-hour. This program is much less 
accessible to freelance writers since it moved to 
the Pacific Coast. Under just the right combina- 
tion of circumstances, however, a talented writer 
can sometimes break in. Both adaptations and 
originals are used, and leading parts must be writ- 
ten with Hollywood stars in mind. Price: Always 
good, but subject to negotiation. Contact: Charles 
Vanda, CBS, Hollywood, Calif. 

“Skippy Hollywood Radio Theatre.” Network 
and time not announced. Romantic originals. 24 
minutes—2 acts. The “Skippy” in the title is 
not for the Percy Crosby character, but for the 
sponsor's peanut butter, so the show is for adults. 
It requires scripts that contain a fat starring 
role for a movie star, surrounded with a cast of 
not more than 5 lesser performers. Avoid war 
themes and any topical yarns likely to get out 
of date. Concentrate on the love-interest. Price: 
$100 and up. Contact: Mary Nielson, C. P. Mac- 
Gregor Co., 729 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5. 

“Stars Over Hollywood”—CBS. Saturday, 12:30 
noon to 1:00 p. m. Original. Around 22 minutes—2 
acts. Romantic comedies preferred, sophisticated 
and up-to-date, with one principal star—man or 
woman—as lead. Any type story is acceptable but 
it should have a strong feminine appeal, and a 
very strong climax at the end of the first act. 
Price: $150-$200. Contact: Karl Kramer, Music 
Corporation of America, 9370 Burton Way, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

“Suspense”—CBS. 8-30 p. m., EST, Thursday. 
Dangerous adventure. 25-30 minutes. Original or 
adaptation of thrilling story that holds the lis- 
tener in suspense by presenting a precarious sit- 
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uation and withholding the solution until the last 
possible moment. On originals, submit outline to 
contact before writing. On adaptations, check 
book, play or story with contact for rights. Plain 
“who-dun-its’” not suitable, or fantastic horror- 
yarns involving zombies, ghosts, etc. Scripts must 
be believable from start to finish and must con- 
tain at least one richly rewarding role for Holly- 
wood star. Price: Various—usually from $250 up. 
Contact: Mortimer Frankel, CBS, New York, or 
Bill Spier, CBS, Hollywood. 

“Theatre Guild On The Air’—American Broad- 
casting Co. Sunday, 10-11 p. m. Adaptations of 
stage plays. 55 minutes. All work is given out 
on assignment, usually to “name” writers, or es- 
tablished freelancers with strong air credits. 
Newcomers however can very occasionally land on 
this show, particularly writers who know some- 
thing about play structure, either as professional 
playwrights or longtime students of the drama. 
Price: Open. Contact: Charles Newton, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

“Theatre Of Today”—CBS. Saturday, 12 noon to 
12:30. Serious love-story. Approximately 20 min- 
utes; must be in 3 acts. May be about a “boy- 
and-girl’ romance, middle-age love, married love, 
or parental love. Should be about a woman’s 
problem, and how she faces and solves it... 
such as the problem of getting married, holding 
husband’s love, bringing lovers together, rearing 
children, etc. Sophistication not wanted. Opening 
should be related to contemporary events. Contact 
will furnish printed suggestions to writers on 
request. Price: Approximately $250. Contact: 
John Mole, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
383 Madison Ave., New York. 


“The Whistler”—CBS. Pacific Coast only. Mon- 
day, 9-9:30 p. m. Psychological thriller. Half- 
hour. This is a suspenseful horror-mystery show 
in which desired effects are achieved by indirec- 
tion rather than by shots, screams, and slam-bang 
action. Scripts require careful, high-type, writing. 
If interested, send in to contact for precise di- 
rections as to what is wanted. Price: $150 and 
up. Contact: Tommy Tomlinson, Columbia 
Square, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“Hollywood’s Open House”—Adaptations of mo- 
tion pictures (Length 12-15 minutes); “Radio The- 
atre of Famous Classics”—Adaptations of famous 
classics. (%-hour script); “The Woman”—Stories 
taken from The Woman magazine and adapted for 
radio. (Two or three stories are included in each 
program, within a general format similar to last 
year’s Radio Reader’s Digest.) Check contact be- 
fore submitting. Price: $50. Contact: 
Green, Kermit-Raymond Corp., 14 E. 
New York. 


The Association of the Junior Leagus of Amer- 
ica, Inc., CBS. occasionally produces 15-minute 
children’s programs, aimed at the nine to fifteen- 
year age level. Group is interested chiefly in 
adaptations of children’s books, children’s fiction 
originals, and educational material in entertain- 
ing form. “What children will listen to’’—not 
“what children should listen to’ is the require- 
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ment. Price: Rovalty basis. Contact: Charles S. 
Monroe, Script Editor, CBS, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


(Copyright, December, 1945, by Albert R. Perkins. Re- 
produced by special permission of Mr. Perkins and Look 
Magazine.) 


POETRY WANTED — TWENTY DOLLARS PER LINE——— 


What poet, amateur or professional, has not had 
visions of receiving fabulous rates for his painstaking 
efforts? Just imagine receiving as much as ten to 
fifteen dollars per word—for poetry! Yet every 
year these high rates are paid to the fortunate poets 
whose verses are selected to be featured along the 
highways of America by the Burma-Vita Company 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Burma-Shave. 

For the last ten years $100 has been paid for 
every jingle used, and on the average there are be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five different Burma-Shave 
signs used each year. These jingles are secured by 
means of a contest which runs in January and 
February and closes on February 28. Prizes are 
awarded the first part of April following each contest. 

The Burma-Shave contest is easy to enter. No box 
tops or other evidence of purchase is necessary. The 
jingle is the important factor. To enter this contest, 
write one or more significant jingles on a piece of 
paper and send them to Jingle Contest, Burma-Shave, 
2318 Chestnut Avenue West, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 

Even though a person may think the highway 
jingles quite simple in presentation, there are other 
things to consider in composing the Burma-Shave 
jingle. In the past, three types of jingles have been 
featured: straight advertising, exaggerated American 
humor, and public service. The chances are that 
any other type, even though good, will not have 
such a good opportunity to serve as a robin’s perch 
on U. S. Highway 11. 

This jingle illustrates how the qualities of the 
product are effectively presented: 

Every shaver 

Now can snore 

Six more minutes 

Than before 

By using 

Burma-Shave. 

Burma-Shave jingles have long been known for 
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their catching American humor. Here is an example 
used a few years ago: © 

The bearded lady 

Tried a jar 

She’s now 

A famous 

Movie star 

Burma-Shave. 

Several jingles are directly pointed toward the 
promotion of public safety on the highways. The 
Burma-Shave company takes pride in the fact that 
no one has ever been involved in an accident while 
reading the signs, but there is even greater interest 
shown in the campaign to curb careless and reckless 
driving along the highways of our country. Here 
is a typical jingle of the public safety type: 

Don’t take 

A curve 

At 60 per 

We hate to lose 

A customer 

Burma-Shave. 

There is another type of jingle which, although 
it may tickle the ears of the company officials, won't 
do to post in a farmer’s corn field. Such jingles are 
rejected because they are not acceptable to the general 
public. Example: 

If wife shuns 

Your fond embrace 

Don’t shoot 

The iceman 

Feel your face 

Burma-Shave. 

Themes in keeping with the postwar life will doubt- 
less be popular in the 1946 contest. 

Professionals and amateurs in the past have shared 
the prize money. If your jingle is good, your chances 
of winning are as good as those of any other com- 
petitor. 
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THE JUVENILE SERIAL 


YOUTH is generally supposed to be a time of 
change, while age is staid, fixed, and certain. As 
regards juvenile fiction, however, conditions are re- 
versed. The tastes of youth are practically unchang- 
ing, but the editors are continually shifting in an 
effort to keep up with the times and uncertain as 
to whether they have succeeded. More and more 
editors give up. St. Nicholas is gone, the Youths 
Companion is gone, the American Boy is gone, and 
the serial which used to be awaited with genuine 
anticipation is following them. A few of the re- 
ligious juveniles will still accept a serial of ten 
chapters, but prefer six and jump at three. The 
Open Road for Boys at present alternates six and four 
part serials. Boys’ Life takes four or two part serials. 
For the other magazines, in the main, the rest is 
silence—or cartoons. 

A second change, almost equally disturbing to the 
writer, is the shift of the center of creativity from 
his desk to the editor's. When I first began to write 
serials I wrote a continued story with natural lifts 
of excitement where the breaks would come, and 
then I sent it in. Today the procedure is different. 
I ask the editor if he will be interested in a serial on 
some theme, expanded to a paragraph. If so, I send 
him an enlarged synopsis. He and his staff now 
study this as carefully as the Tiffany experts examine 
incoming diamonds. I receive a letter pointing out 
the weak places in the plot and cautioning me against 
certain effects. I write what is now our story and 
sometimes am asked to strengthen some scene or 
change an emphasis. 

This is evolution going on before our eyes. The 
editor, who has been brought up in the same cultural 
climate as myself, feels the time demon breathing 
down his back. Instead of competing against a cou- 
ple of rivals as in 1900, he competes against the 
movies, the radio, the model plane, and fears that 
cartoons and television will do him in. Instead of 
having a sturdy faith in his product, he invites the 
cartoon between his covers. His nerve is shattered 
and he is not sure what he wants. I sent a synopsis 
of a short story to an important editor and it was 
approved. I sent the first draft for criticism, and 
it was approved. Yet the second draft was returned. 
The editor had changed his mind. In this case I 
replaced the lead character with a tomboy girl and 
sold the story to Collier's for five times what I would 
have received from the first publication, but it shat- 
tered my faith in that editor. And two shatters do 
not make for a confident front. 


ab 

I may be hopelessly old-fashioned, yet I know 
several boys and girls well, and I do not find that 
one of them has given up reading. Their reading is 
more mature, just as their talk is. Yet they should 
not be expected to rely on Collier's, the Saturday 
Evening Post, or Life, to quench their reading thirst. 
Someday I confidently expect to see a magazine on 
the stands, a hundred-page slick, with a come-hither 
cover, a ten-cent sales price, and a list of the finest 
writers and artists this world affords as contributors. 
And it will be for boys and girls centering around 
fourteen. 

These writers will love kids, the lively, laughter- 
loving, inquisitive, fast-thinking, fast-acting, agile, im- 
pulsive, slangy children of both sexes. These chil- 
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dren will have a far wider range of interests, due 
to travel, their returned brothers, and_ television, 
than ever before; yet they will still love sports and 
spoofing. They will still admire heroes and welcome 
bandits. They will still have ambitions, prejudices, 
consciences, and energy. The boys will be acclimated 
to having girls in stories because girls are in the 
movies, sisters are in life and school and sports. 

In a nation soon to reach a population of 150,- 
000,000, wealthy, cultivated, and child-worshipping, 
it is ridiculous to have no great national magazine 
of 3 to 8 million circulation devoted to juvenile 
readers. Mary Mapes Dodge was able to get Kipling 
and Mark Twain to write for St. Nicholas. So why 
should not the editorial genius whom this coming 
age is bound to produce attract the truly great writ- 
ers for his magazine? He can pay them well. Say 
$10,000 for a serial. This is not e@himerical. The 
magazine for high school girls, Seventeen, advertises a 
circulation of 698,000 copies attained within its first 
year. Calling All Girls has passed the half million 
mark, These are rather specialized, almost fashion 
magazines. We have not seen yet the modern S¢. 
Nicholas (it won't be called that) but surely the 
time is near when a magazine for boys and girls 
(as St. Nicholas was) will be started by far-seeing 
individuals. Or must this be left to the Government 
also? Or perchance copied from Russia? 

This magazine will run serials. Youth, as I 
started by saying, is eternal. Youth will have its 
adventure, its suspense, its humor, its dreaming. 
Boys have not become galvanized toys, nor have girls 
changed very much in fundamentals. They are the 
most human of human beings, eager, responsive, lov- 
able, intuitive, and hard to fool. The writer of 
serials for that magazine, thanks to the $10,000 check, 
can take his time, can visit his locale for the story, 
can even invite children along, must have children 
for his friends. Then he will try out his ideas on 
them. 

He won't say “I’m thinking of writing a serial.” 
That's stuffy. He'll say, “Did you hear of the fellow 
who ran into Hitler in the Argentine?” or ‘Her 
life depended on the decision of one man, a man 
whom the gunman had given sixty seconds to 
live . . .” Does either angle interest? Okay, go on 
from there. Children love to be guinea-pigs and the 
beauty of it is that they are honest. 

You soon learn, when telling stories to kids, that 
the action pleases you most (because it pleases them) 
if it goes biff ... biff .. . biff. Like a baseball game. 
How much description does the umpire indulge in? 
A couple of syllables, maybe. How long are the 
waits? No longer than absolutely necessary to get 
the players in their places. How much character 
analysis? None. The eighteen characters all come 
out in action and the action is instant, riotous, or 
tense with expectation. Every act is a guess. Its 
outcome is in suspense. 

And so with juvenile fiction, every act should be 
a guess. Yet baseball is the most conservative ac- 
tivity on earth, and that is one reason why kids love 
it. From instalment to instalment the same rules 
hold. There is only one ball, only one batter up at a 
time, only a very few ways to get him out. The 
slightest change in a fundamental elicits boos, near- 
lynchings. The satisfactions come from skill, from 
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suspense, from winning, to the tune of incessant talk, 
endless bickering, and then all forgotten under the 
showers, all, that is, except the exhilaration of having 
participated, and a looking-forward to the next chap- 
ter tomorrow. 

The writer for this new magazine will be more 
confident because the editor, who will certainly be 
worth $50,000 a year, will be confident, too. He has 
his circulation. He has authors with the true feeling 
for kids and for literature. All he need do is be- 
come the creator that Mary Mapes Dodge knew how 


to be. It was she who suggested to Kipling that he 
write stories for children (one of the great creative 
suggestions in literary history!) but she did not tell 
him how. Even a cow is not hobbled when taken 
to pasture, nor is its head tied up in a bag, so 
why should a writer’s be? Even a cow finds it im- 
possible to give milk properly if chivvied and scared, 
so why should a writer be? I fancy that Mrs. Dodge 
was in awe of Kipling. Perhaps the golden age of 
juvenile writing will not return until authors are 
again great enough to command the awe of editors. 


URGENT MANUSCRIPT NEEDS OF MAGAZINES 


Reported to The Author & Journalist in a January Survey 


In an A. & J. cross-section survey, these publica- 
tions replied with the quoted information to the ques- 
tion, “Urgent present needs?” The wide variety of 
magazines is proof of the strong demand which exists 
throughout the U. S. literary market. 

There were no reports of top-heavy inventories. 
However, a considerable number of editors reported 
the supply of manuscripts was adequate. Ben Hibbs 
(Saturday Evening Post) commented: “No urgent 
needs. Flow of material is satisfactory.” 


“Short fiction, non-fiction, and three- 
Eileen O’Hayer. 360 N. 


Extension: 
-to-six part serials.” 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

American Druggist: ‘Articles on cosmetics in 
drug stores; remodeling.” Bernard Zerbe. 572 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Judy's Magazine: ‘Really good short stories: 


around 1200-1500 words.” Will Judy. 3323 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago 16. 
McLean’s: “Health, medical, scientific, and 


natural history articles. Fairly wide range of fiction: 
mystery, detective, romance (particularly teen-age 
love stories), domestic, sport, humor, adventure, 
stories with an industrial background.” W. A. 
Irwin. 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

American Baker: ‘Articles on developments in 
food technology which have a bearing on the baking 
industry.” Carol K. Michener. 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Yankee: “ Short (very) Americana or fiction.”’ 
Robb Sagendorph. Dublin, N. H. 

Wings: ‘“War-air shorts, novelettes, novels, and 
fact features.” Linton Davies. 670 Sth Ave., 
New York 19. 

Boy’s Life: ‘Good non-fiction.” 

2 Park Ave., New York 16. 

Fascination: “‘Articles on any fascinating subject.” 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Jungle Stories: “All length jungle stories, 3000 
to 20,000.” Chester Whitehorn. 670 Sth Ave., 
New York 19. 

This Month: “Good articles, quizzes.” R. H. 
Roffman. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 

Classmate: “More good religious stories.” John 
Edward Lance. 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Holland’s: ‘Features with good photos; fillers.” 
J. Tom Mann. Main & Second Sts., Dallas, Tex. 

Better Homes & Gardens: “Remodeling, with 
before-and-after pictures; child-care articles which 
can be confined to small space.” Frank McDonough. 
1714 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Practical Knowledge: ‘Man articles, vocational, 
self-help, trades.” V. Peter Ferrerra. 321 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


Irving Crump. 


The American Baby: ‘Authentic, helpful articles 
of specific interest to new and expectant mothers.”’ 
Beulah France. 258 Riverside Drive, New York. 


American Swedish Monthly: “Articles about 
Sweden.” Victor O. Freeburg. 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Sir: “Short fiction, articles of general interest.” 
W. W. Scott. 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 

New Mexico Magazine: ‘New Mexico articles 


of general interest.” George Fitzpatrick. Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

David C. Cook Company: ‘Good stories, 1200- 
2500 words.” (See Juvenile Market List for indi- 
vidual publications, in juvenile and religious fields). 
Edwin C. Randall. Elgin, Il. 

Our Dumb Animals: “Illustrated articles about 
animals.” W. A. Swallow. 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 

The Far East: “Good fiction, 2000 words. Photos 
of Orient, children.”” Rev. Edward DePersio, S. J. 
St. Columbans, Perryville, Md. 

Your Life: “Sound, interesting articles; brief 
games and puzzles.” Douglas Lurton. 354 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

Young Catholic Messenger: “Short stories.” Don 
Sharkey. 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Harper's Bazaar: “Distinguished short stories; 
poems.” Mary Louise Aswell. 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

Western Trails: 
1500-5000.” Ruth Dreyer. 
York 18. 

Charm: “Good fiction.” Mrs. Frances Harrington. 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Liquor Store & Dispenser: ‘Merchandising and 
modernization stories relating to taverns and liquor 


“Novelettes, 8500-10,000. Shorts 
67 W. 44th St., New 


stores.” Frank Haring. 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 
Our Navy: ‘Fiction with authentic Navy slant; 


articles on professional naval subjects adapted to 
enlisted personnel.” Cliff Alderman. 1 Hanson 
Pl.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Commonweal: ‘Timely, significant, personal 
articles.” Edward Skillin, Jr. 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

Judge: “Humorous pieces 200 to 500 words; 
a few up to 1000.” W. Newbold Ely. Ambler, Pa. 

Startling Detective: ‘Current, solved murder cases; 
old, previously unpublished cases; 1000 word shorts.” 
Sam Schneider. 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

March of Progress: ‘Fact articles on new devel- 


opments.” George J. Hughes. Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
True: “Top-notch Western fact stories.” Bill 
Williams. 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
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Harper's Magazine: “Distinguished fiction; timely 
articles on urgent U. S. problems.’’ 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder: ‘Good, constructive arti- 
cles on large, deluxe shoe repair establishments.” 
W.C. Hatch. 60 South St., Boston 11. 

Parents’ Magazine: “Health material. Material 
on adolescents.”” Clara Savage Littledale. 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York. 

American Home: “‘Articles on all phases of home 
and family life, with illustrations.” Marion M. 
Mayer. 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Furniture Age: ‘More well-illustrated merchan- 
dising and modernization articles.’ J. A. Gary. 
4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 

Feedstuffs: ‘Modern retail store layouts and 
methods in farm supply.” Harvey E. Yantis. 118 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis. 

The Challenge: “Biographical sketches of out- 
standing Canadians.” Neil G. Smith. Presbyterian 
Publications, Toronto, Ont. 

American Horologist: “Advertising and technical 
material.” Orville R. Hagans. 226-228 16th St., 
Denver 2. 


The Atom: ‘Popularly written articles on scien- 
tific subjects, interviews with leading science person- 
alities, page fillers.” James F. Ferguson. 1950 
Curtis St., Denver 2. 

McCall's Magazine: ‘Short stories, 5000 to 7500 
words.” Frankie McKee, 230 Park Ave., New York 

Reader's Scope: “2000-word articles which are mov- 
ing, exciting, homely, and always valid.’ Lawrence 
Lee, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education: ‘‘Top- 
notch stories of 2500 words for 11-15 year group; 
3000 for 18-23 year group.” Mrs. Elizabeth Cor- 
nelius, Stores. Catherine C. Casey, Forward. A. E. 
Reigner, Proneer. Aurelia Reigner, Gateway. Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 

Christian Herald: “Good fiction and modern 
biography.” 

Townsend National Weekly: 
short-shorts.” J. G. Murray. 
Chicago, III. 

The Better Home: 
material.’” John Burton. 
3, Tenn. 


“800-word good 
450 E. Ohio St., 


“Devotional and inspirational 
161 8th Ave., Nashville 
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VERY EFFICIENTLY YOURS... 


“Manuscript Technique” by Dee Davison Sledge 
Here is a most complete, handy reference book which 
takes you step by step through the professional prepara- 
tion of manuscripts; covering all ases in the i 
field. Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
and many writer’s magazines. 


Postpaid — $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6068 A Houston 6, Texas 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional J xavio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
for'Writers JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


AS AS AS ALAS 


WE NEED STORIES 
. . . on retail feed dealers, especially from East and 
Middle West. Free copy of our “Tips on Writing” 
sent on request. 
THE FEED BAG 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


741 N. Milwaukee St. 


WANTED! 
Play Manuscripts 


E NEED good three-act comedies, with a 

playing time of about an hour and three- 
quarters, casts of from 12 to 15, and suitable 
for general community needs (with special em- 
phasis on plays for high schools) . 


One-act plays (with playing time of about 
twenty-five minutes) that are suitable for con- 
test use are in demand. Serious or semi-serious 
plays are preferable. Nothing about the war. 


For our Children’s list, we are especially inter- 
ested in groups of short plays; and collections 
of verse, dialogues, and short plays that come 
under the usual heading of ‘‘program material.”’ 


Address: Lee Owen Snook, Director, Division 
of Drama, Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIlinois. 
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Saint Enterprises, Inc., 314 N. Robertson Blvd., 
Hollywood 26, Calif., a newly reorganized firm headed 
by Leslie Charteris, the creator of the famous Saint 
character, is now in the open market for a new Saint 
magazine. “What we want,” writes Oscar J. Friend, 
editor, “is a crisp short story up to 6000 words with 
a crime, mystery, or detective angle. It does not have 
to conform to any pattern or convention, and the Jo- 
cale may be anywhere in the world—and in any past 
time, if treated in a thoroughly modern manner. We 
like unexpected twists, turns, punches, and denoué- 
ments as long as they are justifiable or plausible. We 
like them straightforward melodrama, or whimsical, 
or humorous, or ironical. What we want is a good 
story—something the average reader would think the 
Saint himself would like. . . . Our rate of payment 
is 2 cents a word minimum, on acceptance, prompt 
decisions. Longer stories can be arranged for, and re- 
peating writers with good material can expect ad- 
vancing rates.” 

Word Weavers, c/o Mrs. E. St. John Crockett, 
166714 Griffith Park Blvd., Los Angeles 26, has had 
to put forward its deadline for the Annual Ballad 
Contest to June 1, 1946. 

Expansion plans announced by Tom Farrell, pub- 
lisher of The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, call for a companion book to be titled Woman's 
Digest. The Woman, first and largest of the digests 
in the woman’s field, established in 1938, is currently 
selling 567,000 copies a month (November. 1945, 
figures). It is edited by Marion White, with Dorothy 
Johnson as managing editor. Immediate plans. accord- 
ing to Mr. Farrell, are to add pages, pictures and more 
color. 

The American Doctor, 1 Paulmier Pl., Jersey City 
2, N. J., is a new pocket-sized magazine being read- 
ied for early spring, with appeal to the medical pro- 
fession. “However,” writes George Krasnow. editor. 
“a section will be given over to lay authors for hu- 
man interest stories with a medical twist or back- 
ground. Wordage should not exceed 1500 words. Pay- 
ment will be made on publication at up to 5 cents 
a word. We are also interested in cartoons with the 
medical angle, for which payment will be made rt 
the regular market rate on publication.” For the 
present, all material should be sent to the office of the 
editor in Jersey City. 

Inspiration Magazine. 171 Madison Ave., New 

York, a monthly edited by Irving Zimmerman, uses 
success stories, and inspirational articles, paying on 
publication at 1 cent a word. 

The Open Door, 10 River St., Paterson, N. J., 
is in the market for articles on home modernization, 
home building, home management. “At this time,” 
writes Walter Fillan managing editor, “we are 
most interested in before-and-after modernization, 
interiors and exteriors, but we must have photo- 
graphs, with brief but accurate details of changes. 
Any new ideas on thrift as applied to buying or 
owning a home will also be considered. We cannot 
use agricultural or biographical material, and we 
prefer how-to-do-it rather than how-it-was-done. As 
our distribution is national, we cannot use definitely 
sectional material.” Payment is made on _ accept- 
ance at rates quoted after manuscript has been 
judged. Mr. Fiilon promises to answer all corres- 
pondents promptly. 
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Common Sense, 10 E. 49th St., New York, ceased 


publication with the January issue. American 
Mercury is fulfilling subscriptions, and including 
Common Sense on its masthead. 

Trek, 119 N. 7th St., St. Louis 1, is a new 


travel monthly backed by G. I. capital, staffed by 
Missouri ex-servicemen, scheduled to make its ap- 
pearance on or about March 1. Marthe Angerer of 
the editorial staff writes: “Treé will contain features 
on vacation cities and regions, travel experiences, 
bus and auto tours; a column of news on plane, 
train, bus, auto, and steamship transportation; cal- 
endar of national events attracting tourists; cartoons, 
crossword puzzles; word quizzes, and a section on 
travel etiquette. Each issue will carry also a short- 
short and two other short stories . Rates on 
acceptance are 3 cents a word for fiction, 3 to 5 
cents a word for features which should not be over 
2500 words. Features on every section of the 
western hemisphere can be used, but only if they 
give pertinent, authoritative information on travel 
conditions and places as they are postwar. We 
want to get away from the old travel-folder type 
of blurb copy and give straight information—good or 
bad—about all means of travel and all vacation 
spots . . . Chambers of Commerce to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Material should have a humorous 
slant and/or the light touch . . . Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless return postage is enclosed on 
submission.” 

The Beauty Shop Digest. 4001 Schubert Ave., 
Chicago 39, distributed nationally to beauty shops, 
is seeking short manuscripts of interest to the pro- 
fessional beautician. Rates are 2 cents a word on 
acceptance, photos by arrangement. Sample copies 
will be sent on request. 


Romantic Love Stories. 241 Church St.. tlew York, 
uses 1000- to 4500-word short stories with strong 
love interest 6000- to 7000-word novelettes, and 
verse, 4 to 12 lines, with a love theme. “We will 
use any good interesting background or sub plot. 
though love plot must dominate,” says Marie An- 
toinette Park, editor. ‘‘Not necessarily formula— 
we'll go off-trail.””. Payment is on acceptance at 1 
cent a word up, 25 cents a line for verse. 


Harvey Publications, 1860 Brozdway at 61st St.. 
New York 23, is planning a new group of publi- 
cations in the self-help. how-to-do-it, and home 
fields. Immediate editorial interest is in contributions 
suggesting and illustrating home maintenance, renair 
and decorating ideas and kinks—short items designed 
to result in less work and to make home more Jivable; 
actual home modernization and decorating experi- 
ences well illustrated with before and after photos: 
simple construction projects for the home, garage. 
workshop, garden, playroom, etc. Contributions on 
amateur photography for people in the snapshot 
class are also desired—photo kinks; simple how-to- 
builds; processing and developing techniques and 
interesting camera projects. Material must be orig- 
inal, and photographs or drawings (rough ones will 
be considered) will materially increase the value of 
the contribution. Prospective contributors should 
discuss their ideas with Stanley Gerstin, editorial 
director, who for 314 years (he’s a Maior) was in 
charge of the editorial department for the Corps of 
Engineers and the Adjutant General, ASF. 
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GREETINGS 
To your Staff and Readers 


EXTENSION 


The National Catholic Monthly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Rear 


5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 


GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


POE T S: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1946 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 


KS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEN 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


PUNCTUATION 
AT A GLANCE 


By Robert C. Schimmel, S.B., M.A., M.Ed. 


A Handy Chart For Busy Writers 


Covers all the troublesome rules for punctuation 
and covers them 
Not in a book Not in a pamphlet 
But on a handy, single card the size of a sheet of 
typewriter paper. 
AS MODERN AS A STREAMLINER! 
ae the accompanying coupon and send for your copy 
. Printed on vellum suitable for framing—or 
everyday usage. 
ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., Milton, Mass. 


please find 25¢c in coin for which please 
me your handy chart, PUNCTUATION AT A 
GLANCE. (Please print.) 


Name 


City 


State 


fg you wish to have BUSINESS LETTERS AT A 
ANCE which also sells for 25c we will be glad to 
send you both charts for the reduced price of 35c 
since we save mailing and handling charges.) Dept 12. 


Variegation, Rm. 548, Hellman Bldg., 124 W. 
4th St., Los on a free verse quarterly edited 
by Grover E. Jacoby, Jr., uses only unrhymed free 
verse, paying 20 cents a line on acceptance. All 
supplementary rights are released to the author. 
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Your Guide Publications, Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16,:is now under the editorial director- 
ship of Abner J. Sundell, though continuing under 
the editorship of Ruth Beck. The Detective Group 
includes True Crime, Special Detective Cases, Women 
in Crime, Smash Detective Cases, Police Detective, 
Line-Up Detective, and Best True Fact Detective 
Cases. Their editorial needs follow: True Crime 
and Special Detective—Lead story on either a current 
or classic crime case written by a big-name fiction 
detective writer, for which special rates made by 
arrangement with author will be paid; true-crime 
fact novelette, 15,000 to 20,000 words, 2 cents a 
word; regular, before 1944 fact-detective cases, with 
convictions, well-written and fictionized as much as 
possible, illustrated with good actual photos; by- 
lined editorial article by a mame crime fighter or 
detective, special rates; an old case which is a classic 
of crime or detection, up to 5000 words, with photos 
not required; series articles up to 3000 words (famous 
jewel thefts, kidnappings, methods of second-story 
men, etc.) illustrated if possible; personality pieces, 
or profiles of famous detectives and law-men; in- 
structive articles such as methods of Scotland Yard 
or Bertillion, finger-printing methods, how Jaundry 
marks are identified, etc., well-illistrated and by- 
lined by experts; photo features, not posed; filler 
material, oddities, gimmicks, cartoons, crime puzzles, 
games, etc.; base rate 2 cents a word; query requested 
before material is submitted . . . Women in Crime 
and Smash Detective—These are the most sensational 
magazines in the group, featuring stories involving 
female criminals and stressing cases of especial viol- 
ence; cases uninteresting from point of view of actual 
detective work will be used, providing the stories 
involve people who are either known, feminine, or 
photogenic—models, Hollywood or theatrical back- 
grounds are naturals; crimes may be other than 
murder; photos will help sell; also, confession-type 
stories and exposes along the line of “Veterans are 
Suckers,” “How the West Coast Dice Games are 
Fixed,” etc-—may be American or foreign, must be 
sensational; $75, $100, $125 . . . Police Detective 
and Line-Up—A cross between the first and second 
groups, leaning more heavily toward the former; all 
stories must have photos of criminals and detective 
involved; stories (none prior to 1944) for Police 
should start off with moral tone, a preliminary 
paragraph extolling the police work in the case: 
stories for Line-Up must have a preliminary para- 
graph bearing the viewpoint that crime does not pay; 
one story in each issue will be in comic form— 
shooting scripts for it will be purchased; top length 
of stories, 5500 words; rates $100 and $125 .. 
Best True Fact—Not quite so sensational as Women 
in Crime and Smash Detective, but similar type of 
stories, both confession-type and straight fact-detec- 
tive; $75, $100, $125. Mr. Sundell suggests that 
writers query Miss Beck before submitting copy; 
promises reports and payment right on the line. He 
adds a personal note that he would like to hear from 
all of his old friends throughout the country, whether 
they feel they can write for him at the present or 
not. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St.. New York 16, uses 
the same type of articles as The Laundryman, but its 
readers are power laundry operators serving the 
general public. News covers personal items about 
commercial power laundry officials, expansions in 
plant and equipment, new trends in the industry. 
“We are not interested in dry cleaning news,”’ reports 
Howard P. Galloway, editor, “except as a department 
in an established commercial power laundry.” 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the ‘SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


Why waste time in misdirected effort, going it alone? 
Know what a short story is. Know how to produce drama 
and emotion, the things that editors and the reading pub- 
lic demand. Prompt constructive and directive criticism 
with an earnest desire to help you. $0.50 per thousand 
words of Ms. plus return postage. Min. charge $1.00. 


J. A. BURGOON 
184 South Wheatland Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Green Street 


FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 
To Any Manhattan Publisher 
After neatly, expertly, promptly typed; 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 
P. O. Box 433, Times Square Station 
New York 18, New York 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. I have sold hundreds of 
stories and articles for children, and I will help you 
write and sell yours. Personalized service at reason- 
able rates. 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave. Delmar, N. Y. 


SUCCESS is WITHIN 
HYPNOTISM 


fascinating lectures condensed in 96 
Marco bound and only a dol- 


Eleven short, 
pages, it’s ‘“‘Dynamite.”’ 
lar bill. 

Institute of Human Technology Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave. 


Dallas 4, Texas 


WHY WRITE A NOVEL 


By Jack Woodford 


A practical book of advice to an aspiring writer of a 
best seller and movie foundation. Regularly $3.00. 
Our price $1.98 postpaid. List of hundreds of other 
titles for all lines of writing free on request. The 
Humanity Press, 220 West 42nd St.; New York 18, N.Y. 


TELEGRAM TO FRIENDS— 

SEE BACK COVER DECEMBER 1945 
WRITER’S DIGEST, OR JANUARY AU- 
THOR & JOURNALIST STOP CIRCULA- 
TION DECEMBER DIGEST UNAVOID- 
ABLY DELAYED STOP COMPOUND ITS 
CURRENT CIRCULATION TO 100 DAYS 
THIS YEAR — 100 MEMORIAL DAYS 
DEDICATED TO — BUT LOOK OR WRITE 
TO: SUNLAND PUBLISHERS, P. O. BOX 
148, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


will accept a limited number of embryo writers on a 
collaboration basis. Sincere, earnest writers only ac- 
ceptable. No time wasted on dabblers or antes. Send 
dollar and return postage with specimen manuscript. 
Curiosity seekers can save their money. Fee refunded 
and script returned if you are not accepted for col- 


laboration. 
WRITER 


P. O. Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 
MAGAZINE 
25e copy a” $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign . . . . . $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 


THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 24, 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 
You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Blvd. 


New Jersey 


St. Louis 5, Me. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS 


Learn: How to Speak & Write for Radio 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING 
1366 Irving St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Send me information about your HOME STUDY 
COURSE with Syllabus, text and records. 


City. 


Street. State 


| | 
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REPUTABLE AGENT 


will help develop not more than two 
unpublished novelists and three short 
story writers within next year. NO 
READING FEES. Write fully regarding 
yourself and work. Do not send manu- 
scripts. Address: 


Box A, care of Author and Journalist 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability. it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 

E MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Matalle 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00 


23 Green Street 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly or singly, ghosting, poetry, plots. $1 to $2 
3M; to 5M. Chicago class-club. LECTURES yyw WERE, 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) _- 1.00 
3—WR RS: LET’S OT! (Plots &, everything) _ _$2.00 
4—WR RS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


21813¢ Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Dlineis 


POETS’ WORKSHOP Instructor helps talented verse 
writers to become PROFESSIONAL POETS. Three 
poems, not over thirty lines each, typed to meet 
oe requirements. Corrections, revision, market 

gestions, when considered salable. Enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) Bill and self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Personalized instruction by special arrange- 
ment. Address all communications to Dedie Huffman 
rage oad WORKSHOP, 690 So. 5th St., San 
lose, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
lly and in antholo and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record proves constantly. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT woop BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 
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Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York, is in the 
market for lively, interesting short bits of Ameri- 
cana, anecdotes, animal shorts, nature lore, scientific 
wonders, humorous bits about personalities or cur- 
rent events, exciting boy lore, and other material 
which would appeal to the young American reader 

“Writers, especially those doing research, can 
augment their incomes by sending us material of 
this type for use in our ‘On The Beam’ page, and 
as fillers throughout our magazine,” writes Irving 
Crump, managing editor. “If interested contributors 
can get hold of our July, August, and September, 
1945, issues, they will find good examples of the 
type of material which we need.” Payment will be 
more than the regular word rate, depending upon 
the quality of the material submitted. Items should 
range from 50 to about 200 words. 

The Atom, Atomic-Age Publications, 1950 Curtis 
St., Denver 2, Colo., writes: “While the initial issue 
of the magazine was devoted entirely to discussions 
of the fundamentals underlying atomic science, 
future issues will go into other phases of science, 
such as electronics, chemistry, astronomy—in fact, 
anything of interest to the public.” To this end, 
the publishers are seeking articles dealing with some 
phase of science that will stimulate popular interest ; 
interviews with leading personalities in science; 
articles about the work and lives of famous scientists, 
either contemporary or earlier, and page fillers. 
Articles should be from 1500 to 3000 words, fillers 
from 100 to 300 words. All material must be 
authentic in all details and deal with actual science— 
no metaphysical interpretations of science and the 
universe will be accepted; it should also be given 
the ‘‘popular” approach, being written as non-techni- 
cally as possible. Any necessary charts, illustrations, 
rough or finished diagrams, ‘should be included with 
the manuscript. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at 1 cent a word and up, with suitable payment for 
accompanying illustrative material. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 FE. 38th St.. New 
York, reports a great need for cartoons. either single 
picture. or a run of three, four. or five that will 
“actually tickle the funnybone of a gas appliance 
dealer.” All cartoons should have a gas slant. Phil 
Lance, field editor, will be pleased to communicate 
with any person capable of supplying these. 

Tennis Amateur & Professional, P. O. Box 877. 
Greenwich, Conn.. new publication of the United 
States Professional Lawn Tennis Association, will 
pay 1 cent a word for articles, fiction, anecdotes, side- 
lights on tennis players and personalities, and other 
matter of interest to tennis players. 


For Amateurs 
“POETRY SKELETONS” 
to keep your verses straight, $1. 
Poems criticized, $1 per 16 lines, with advice, 
auestions answered, budding poets helped over 
hard places. 


Address, POETRY SENTINEL, 


132 9th St. Oakland 7, Calif. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you produce 
salable material. Low-cost editing; critical analysis and 
rough-draft revision services for short and book-length 
material. Prompt service. 


ROBERT C. 


Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
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GERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 


well-known author 


assisted by her collaborator 


STANLEY S. SCHWEITZER 


offers a distinctive literary criti- 
cism service, designed to give you 
the benefit of the same technique 
which is selling her stories regu- 
larly to 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
COSMOPOLITAN 
LIBERTY 
AMERICAN 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL, ETC. 
e 
Address 


GERTRUDE SCHWEITZER 
29 Heather Bloom Rdwy., White Plains, N.Y. 


Here is the 


EASIEST way to write for PAY 


Send for several pages of information 
about the quickest path to writing suc- 
cess. There is no charge or obligation. 


| have helped hundreds make sales with 
this proven method. And now | have an 
improved approach. Many famous writers 
got their first break this way. And many 
professionals use it to increase their in- 
comes. 

Just send a postcard for the FREE IN- 
FORMATION. No obligation, but please 
be prompt. The present supply is limited. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 
Director of a national writer’s service for past eight 
years. 


My own stories and articles have appeared in over 
sixty magazines. I have helped clients sell to virtually 
every magazine published. 


Former editor of Writer’s Guide magazine. 


Now | can give you my personal help to guide 
you to quick sales. 


Saunders It. Cummings 


Box 609-A Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM EPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


LEARN RADIO WRITING 


Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in 
radio. Train in your spare time. 


Exciting - - Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest 
activity in the radio industry the world has 
ever known. Professional writers must be 
available to fill the demands. Train quickly 
and accept the writing position you want. 


Staff Writer 

Continuity Editor 
Program Director 
Free-lance Writer 
Commentator 

Comedy and Gag Writer 
Radio Playwright 
Commercial Writer 
Agency Executive 


Write for free information on ‘‘THE COURSE 
THAT REALLY TEACHES.” Also get your 
free copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif, 
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FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
Wer Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘“‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘“‘Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00. 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 300, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 807 42nd St., Des Moines Iowa. 


TYPING 


My 23 years experience in typing and preparing 
manuscripts is valuable to you, and evidence of my 
reliability. 

40c thousand, under 10,000 words 
36c¢ thousand, over 10,000 words 
Minor corrections and carbon free. PROMPT SERVICE! 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Penna. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 


Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 


3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


NOEL; mo. 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. 


AT LAST! EASIER, 
BETTER TYPING! 


Now possible with the TYPULATOR. Warns 
typist when near bottom of paper. Prevents 
spoilage, speeds typing. Easy to attach. 
Simple to use. Price: $1.00. Specify type- 
writer make and model (not serial No.). 


TYPULATOR CO. Box 252 Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please 
mention 
“Author & 
Journalist”’ 


The Department of Drama, University of Texas, 
Austin, is interested in receiving play scripts, from 
which one will be selected for production. The play- 
wright will be granted an honorarium large enough 
to pay his travel to the University and his living ex- 
penses during the period of rehearsals, March 11 to 
April 16. All scripts must be in by February 15. The 
playwright whose script is selected must be at the 
college beginning March 11 to work with the director 
on any necessary revisions, etc. The play will be pro- 
duced April 17-20, 1946. ‘“We can use no musicals 
and no one-acts,” states E. P. Conkle, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Drama. “Last year we produced Helen Sloan 
Stetson’s “Bethy of Cheapside,” pictures of which 
appeared in Theatre Arts Monthly, September, 1945, 
issue. 

Dry Cleaning Industries, 9 E. 38th St., New York 
16, will be brought out in April as a companion 
publication to Laundry Age and The Laundryman. 
It will go to 11,000 exclusive dry cleaners—those 
cleaners who process their own work, employ on an 
average 14 or more employees, and who may 
provide other types of service such as shirt laundering, 
garment storage, fur repair, etc. It will cover operat- 
ing techniques, production “how to” material, and 
reflect generally the plans, ideas, “and thinking of 
the dry cleaning industry. Special stress will be 
on the merchandising phase of the dry cleaner’s 
operation—how to sell, how to attract customers, 
how to advertise, how to satisfy customers, how to 
train sales girls, etc. These stories should be based 
on a dry cleaner’s experience and should show his 
step-by-step approach to the problem and the results 
achieved. All features should be by-lined by the 
cleaner and written in the editorial ‘we’. News 
items and obituaries will also be used. Payment is 
on publication at 40 cents the 13-pica inch, $2.50 
for each photograph used. Arthur P. Nesbitt is 
editor. 

Science Illustrated, recently purchased by McGraw- 
Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, is being 
considerably revamped before the first issue under 
the new ownership appears in April. Although it 
will be addressed to the general public. ‘‘scientists 
will be able to read it with respect.”’ according to 
James H. McGraw, Jr., president of the company. 
“It will interpret the world of science in the public’s 
own terms with the accuracy and penetration of the 
scientist, in clear and pointed language and dramatic 
format.” There will be many illustrations, some in 
four colors. Each issue will feature some scientist 
currently in the news. Dr. Gerald Wendt is edi- 
torial director, and Harley W. Magee, editor. 


Poems Perfected! 
8 Lines $1.00 


Please Include Postage. 
MARIE LOUISE BUNTING 


Barker, New York 


The best of luck in the coming year 
to 
America’s finest writers 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

* * * 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories... articles... serials . .. series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


* 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 

Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, 
NOVELS WANTED FOR 
IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Our commission 10%. If your material is salable, 
we are located in the largest publishing center in the 
world and can offer it to the proper market. For 
beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 words for the 
first 3,000—plus 50c for each additional 1 ,000 words. 
We shall either sell on a 10% commission basis, or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criticism, 
explaining how it should be revised in order to sell. 
Enclose return postage with MSS. 

Book-length novels read free. 
charges. 

Mystery, detective, love fiction and articles on cur- 
rent economic and social problems are in special 
demand. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. New York 7, N. Y. 


Prepaid express 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


particularly books for older boys,* with black and 
white illustrations. Accepted material published on 
royalty basis only. 


WALLACE HEBBERD, BLISHER 


(Incorporated ‘1926 
Santa Barbara California 


*e.g., “The Painted Pony,’ by John C. Almack. 


‘Open Your DoorJo Success! 


GHOST WRITING 


RE-WRITES 
REVISIONS Mary Kay Tennison 
ADAPTATIONS 

Bert Winder, Associate 


Consultations by 


Appointment Only 719 WEST 116th STREET 


— LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
PHONE PLEASANT 1-0755 
MOVIES 

RADIO If you need help 
TELEVISION with your book, 


consult an Expert. 


Mary Kay Tennison has for the past ten years 
acted as Ghost for many prominent writers in 
all fields of literature. She now of- e 
fers her personal and_ individual e 
services to the uninitiated and will 
accept a limited number of 
booklength manuscripts only. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
No stamps necessary. 


CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . help you sell. 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ill. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and ad out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST RITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large 
printing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH - 


144 E, 40th St., Dept. AJ, New York 16, N. Y. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 


or ip. eed er form tp 
themselves, My NOVEL WRITING PLAN 1 a day- 


by-day guidance note- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling the Sher. 
acters, plotting, making up the chapters. balancin 
tic emphasis. writing the first 
y fe foll ow. assures a soundly built boo: 

ike. only kind that will sell. 
Way bet wy Plan, a novel may be the form in 

ch you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


HELP FOR BEGINNERS! 


My stories and articles are selling! Are your? 
Let a successful author and teacher ad Me 

new book—LET’S WRITE SHORT-SH is bok 
off $1.50 po: Collaborative criticisms: 


$1 thousand words mal instruction de- 


fails. upon request. 


FOY EVANS 


P.O. Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

| represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 
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‘|You May Be A Novelist! 


LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pen for 16 years. For more 
than five years | have sold EVERY MANU- 
SCRIPT | have written. That is why | KNOW 
| can help YOU 

| have no stereotyped forms or “‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to 
make YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help you re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procedure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


ADVERTISING—PUBLICITY 


Learn this tascinating, profitable business AT HOME! 
Open your own agency. New, professional training 
teaches layout, copywriting, publicity, etc. Write Dept. 


ADVERTISERS’ TRAINING SERVICE 
420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


vou anew FAST MIND 


My MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new Powers in your 
Mind to THINK-UP new, moneymaking ideas in “ field 
.. . writing, business, etc.; helps you to FIND YOUR- 
SELF ...the REAL YOU, your Right waceaia. your 
Rich, Creative Ability, and Hidden Opportunities for 
Quick Financial Success. Thousands say: ‘‘At last a sys- 
tem that really WORKS.”’ Write Dr. Tibolt, 51B, Phila. 
20, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
PROOF-READ 
Original and One Carbon 
50c per Thousand Words 
JANE GRACE 
212 South Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 4, California 


READ — and then — 


WRITE for Aero Review, 


the “monthly digest of world 
flight."" Only NON-technical arti- 
cles desired. We are an open mar- 
ket for free-lance writers. Study the 
February issue, on sale at news- 
stands (25c) or order direct. 


Aero Review Penn Yan,N. Y. 
(Sorry—no sample copies available) 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The 1946 Novel Competition of Dodd, Mead & 
Co., in conjunction with Redbook Magazine, is now 
under way, with an award of $10,000 plus royalties 
offered for the best book manuscript submitted by 
any American or Canadian author who has not pub- 
lished more than two novels in book form or serially. 
The fact that an author has published short stories 
does not constitute ineligibility. Manuscripts must 
be typewritten, must be between 50,000 and 100,000 
words in length, and must be marked “Prize Novel 
Competition,” and sent to Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Ave., New York, by August 1, 1946. Should 
the judges in their sole discretion not find a novel 
among those submitted before that date, which they 
deem worthy of the prize, Dodd, Mead & Co. and 
Redbook Magazine reserve the right to extend the 
closing date of the contest to, but in no event later 
than, February 1, 1947. Of the prize money, Red- 
book will pay $7500 for serial rights, Dodd, Mead, 
$2500 in advance for all book, dramatic, and motion 
picture rights and on account of royalties and com- 
missions as stated in the Competition circular which 
should be obtained, with entry form, by all interested 
writers. Address Redbook Magazine Prize Novel 
Competition, 230 Park Ave., New York. 

The Daily People’s World, 590 Folsom St., San 
Francisco 5, is conducting its second Short Story 
Competition for the purpose of discovering new 
literary talent. Although there are no restrictions 
on material and no good story will be barred, dra- 
matic narratives of the struggles of workers of fac- 
tory. field, and office, are particularly desired. Length 
limit is 2500 words. Three prizes are offered— 
$100, $50, and $25 respectively—and 20 Honorable 


Mention awards of $5 each. Judges will be Howard 


Fast. Dorothy Parker, Professor George R. Stewart, 
head of the English department, University of Cali- 
fornia and Marie deL. Welch, poet. Further details 
mav be obtained by writing the Contest Editor. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 W. 45th St.. New York, 
has announced the establishment of a $2500 a year 
literary award for a five-year period, for under- 
graduates at the William Allen White School of 
Public Instruction. University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. The award will be made either for a 
completed manuscript or for a project which, in the 
opinion of the judges, meets with their standards. 
Putnam’s will publish the prize-winning manuscript. 
The first award will be made in June, 1947. Uni- 
versity authorities, in cooperation with the judges— 
Kennett 1. Rawson, editor, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Frederic Babcock. book editor, Chicago Tribune, 
and Deane W. Malott, chancellor of the University— 
will fix the rules of elegibility for the contest. 


Q. and K. Department | 


For personal reply. accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. s department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condens 


“J plan to take a trip through Central and South 
America, on which 1 expect to do considerable writing. 
When I return te the U. 8., will the manuscripts I 
possess be subject to duty? Some of the manuscripts 
may be on a contract basis, but most will be unor- 
or i unsold. Some may never find a buyer.” 

J. . New Jersey. 
PH. io. deputy collector, Treasury Department. 
Denver, replies: ‘Manuscripts, as well as other 
personal papers, brought back to the United States 
by a person in his baggage, are free of duty.” 
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DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using 6 ‘‘Sherwood Brief.” 
time on_ stories that don’t sell. Double 


your income—and more—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to sound] plotted. character motivated, action 
IES THAT SEL 


ee, ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a aa draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
using “‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 stories from 4 
Briets. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Prof orld Traveler, Radio Artist, Lecturer 
1718 Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Extends best wishes to those we have helped make 
their first sales and to those who are still trying, 
a helping hand over ‘the hump.’ 


Our rates are reasonable, service prompt. Terms 
on request. 


Box 202-J, Chicago Heights, III. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer's magazine 


Constructive criti- 


cism of mss. 
PRACTICAL, Individual assign- 


PROFESSIONAL, ments and training 
INDIVIDUAL for beginning 


writers. 
RAINING Personal collabora- 


FOR WRITERS tions. 
Free reading and 
report on novels. 


Cincinnati Classes 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. Write for informa- 
tion concerning beginners’ course and 
personal collaboration. 


All mss., except novels, returned with- 
in 10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574 Terrace Ave. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


YOUR MS. WAS REJECTED? 


Mail it to us—we’ll make changes that will satisfy you: 
4 . money refunded! No time spent on spelling cor- 


on . inn - we change the article or oer so it should 

SELL Most changes made on the MS. itself.) 
RATES: pon 1,000 $2.00 
Each additional 100 -10 


— Sorry, nothing over 10,000 — 


Alan W. Farrant, Box 104, Highland Park Station, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50c — 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREENE 
Box 266 Chico, Calif. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, | 7, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals.. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 

did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 

ing writing field. May bring you up to DETAILS 
$5.00 per ane spare time. Experience un- 

necessa Write today for FREE details. NO OBLI- 
GATIO. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T38 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


“How I Doubled 
My Income” 


“HOW I FOUND MY RIGHT VOCATION” 
“HOW I LEAPED TO SUCCESS” 
‘HOW I FOUND MY BIG OPPORTUNITY” 


These and similar comments pour into our files every 
day. Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR helps thousands 
to quick financial success. Awakens Your Rich, Crea- 
tive Ability. Might change your whole life. It did 
others. They say: “At last a System That really 
WORKS.” Write F. Tibolt, Ph. D., 64B, Phila. 20, Pa. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK 


1946 
Fifth Annual Edition 


4 complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines with their editors’ own statements of their 
manuscript needs. A book to be placed on every 
writer’s desk for daily reference throughout the year. 
The standard yearly publication of all who write for 
Catholic publications. 


$1.00, postpaid 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 


Dept. AJO 
Pence, Wisconsin 
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AY THOR S NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


OF BOOKS: 


@ We are established general Book 


That story you put aside to do some work essential 
to winning the war. To neglect your wrting abil- 


Publishers. We offer you friendly ity longer, only takes something away from your 
editors and MS readers; able ar- earning capacity later. Do you realize the ad- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for vantage of having an agent strategically located 
Great Britain and the Continent; . in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 


distribution at home and abroad. 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS | 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 


I have this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 


words and up) or poetry (book- story can be sold—I can sell it. 

size collections for Contemporary 

Poets Series)—you are cordially The back of the map shows how we help you 
invited to submit it, with the com- get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
plete certainty on your part that TIME to start with an established agent who 


it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 


will handle your scripts promptly and effectively. 


prefer. Typing service at regular rates. 
@ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
“will be Careful all requests for 


lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY | N. FRANK IMANDT 


(Incorporated 1920) Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dept. A Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash_in_ on the demand for 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions of words “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how ‘hi 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied upon”’ ideas, 4 to oather material, and how to write 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name in and sell these short articles up to ic per word. This 
‘ P guide furnishes 365 subjects—one a day for year!—and 
print, make money on your raw story material. Full gives markets. Special, 50c._ You also need “$200 
particulars FREE. MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a ‘‘must’’ for article 


WILL HEIDEMAN writers and camera Bas. 50c. 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. International placement of your books, 
stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular A-26 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought aud 
so:d. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50¢c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

RESEARCH—-CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional ves, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, ‘ashington 13, D. C. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

THE BOOK, “Fame and Fortune Writing Songs,” 
will appear in TIN PAN ALLEY MAGAZINE, 
“The S Bible.” Publisher, Box l, 
Lansford, Pa. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 
ing and marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 24, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big 
Book Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, 
Mystic, Conn. 

WHAT CAN I DO TO GET AHEAD? Write Dr. 
Tibolt, 53B, Phila. 20, Pa. 

POOL-PROOFP BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 

THES PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A _ 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 202J, Chicago Heights, Il. 

REPRESHINGLY DIFFERENT writers magazine. 
Hailed as tops by men in professional and 
amateur journalism. One year, fifty cents. Trial 
subscription, twenty-five cents. None free. 
Liberator, 905 5th Avenue, Moline, Iil. 

$700—and MORE—for reading a booklet? Read- 
ers’ testimonials PROVE! The most. simple, 
practical, fool-proof formula for personal fi- 
nancial success. $1 postpaid. GUARANTEED 
WORKABLE for YOU, or your money refunded! 
Limited stock. Order NOW! Sevetson, 810 
West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

WANTED FOR PUBLICATION: Manuscripts of 
books, folios, lesson courses on self-betterment 
physically, mentally, financially, socially. Out- 

ht purchase. In reply state number of words, 
subject, price. Heymann, 963314 S. Hoover, Los 
Angeles 44, Calif. 

BECOME A FAST THINKER. Amazing “Mind- 
Stimulator” helps thousands think up new, in- 
= ideas. Write Dr. Tibolt, 52B, Phila. 20 

a. 


Do You Want a 
FRIENDLY DETAILED CRITICISM 
of Your Manuscript? 


With suggestions that will make your work smooth 
and flowing? That will give your characters life, and 
your plots punch? 


I’d like to help you. 
D. DEMING, R. 1, Freeport, Michigan 


“HOW I FOUND MY RIGHT VOCATION.” Proved 


hundreds. Write F. Tibolt, Ph.D., 


pian 

6B, . 20, Pa. 

Start a Newspaper Clipping Service in your home. 
Interesting, pro rofitable hobby in spare time. De- 
cea (coin). L. Mae Burt, Coronado Beach, 


WRITE FOR PAY, 
THREE MON 
described in 


easure or social 
Use my SECER 

ow I’ve Made 100,000 with 
Words.” A please, tod mailing. Fisher 
Features, South Gate: 


— ms — your own 
ours and no boss. How operate a n per 
service, Details, 25c. Frank “Dickson, 
808 abeth St., Anderson, S. C. 
CASH POR YOU in contests! Postal brings PREE 
information. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 
“PICKING CHECES from Newspapers, Maga- 
zines.” Bocklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. 
Lists free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 
FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. 
$1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penn. 
LEARN GAGWRITING. Interesting particulars 
and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don Frankel, A-J, 


1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 
WIN FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. Proved 
plan helps hundreds. Write F. Tibolt Ph.D., 


65B, Phila. 20, Pa. 


FELLOW, 25, desires corres 
amateur poets. Reginald 
Mass. 


POETS: 100 authentic markets, with specifica- 
tions, 50c. HERRICK, Essex, Conn. 


@ THE SECRET OF 
SUCCESS 


If you have followed my advertisements for the past 
25 years and more, you will have seen, month after 
month, the success stories of my clients—most of 
whom originally came te me without a single sale 
to their credit, or even a single story yet written, and 
after working fruitlessly with others. Their names— 
and some of them are now famous names in Litera- 
ture—are at the disposal of sincere inquirers, so that 
they may have the whole pictvre before throwing in 
their lot with me; for I believe writers, and especially 
beginning writers, appreciate out-in-the- -open dealing. 

Mr. Norman . Kastler’s new book. “SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS,” is being by the D. Appleton- 
Century Company, and Mr. Kastler writes me: 

“T’ve got about as much as I can handle in the 
months to come. But I am still interested in you and 
your Services, and eS of the help you gave 
me in the past... ome day, I hope, we may be 
able to wer together again.” 

And here is a letter from another client, who has 
just finished the Professional Collaboration Service 
with me: 

“You have no idea what joy it brings me to know 
that I have at last contacted someone whose ability 
and ethics are straightforward and above reproach. 
I feel your help is indispensable, and I know that 
without your supervision and guidance I could never 
have written the story.” (*) 

Finally, a letter from still another client: 

“This makes three sold within the last few months.” 
(This = a less than half-way through his work 


with me.) 
(*) Names on request. 


If you want aig J instead of help, or if you are 
looking for a gold brick or a recipe for success with- 
out work, go elsewhere. There are purveyors of gold 
bricks in ‘this field, as there are in others. But if you 
really want to see yourself in print, if you are sincere 
in your determination to win success, write for my 
44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY 
ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on request. It gives 
details of my work with writers and my credentials 
both as an author and a literary critic. It cont 
vital information not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
to protect Bey pocket book, and describes the CRITI- 
CISM AN: SERVICE and ‘he PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should in- 
vestigate if you really wish to win literary success. 
The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


ndence with other 
. Billings, Ashfield, 


Author “The Profit in Writing’’ 00); “‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Lamding the tors’ Checks” ($3.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 

“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 
31 
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® The Ziff-Davis Fiction Group, with Kay 
Palmer as editor, has been recognized 
for years as the top group of magazines 
in the field. We have had to hold our- 
selves back during the war but our 
plans for expansion are all made— 
we're only waiting for an assured sup- 
ply of paper. That means Ray Palmer 
will need plenty of good stories. 


Ray does not set up a long list of re- 


ZIFF-DAVIS FICTION 


185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


quirements for you to meet in writing for 


Ziff-Davis fiction magazines but he has 
set a mighty high standard of quality. 
Ray wants good stories and he will buy 
good stories with an original twist, but 
they must be ‘top drawer’ material. He 
invites you to send in your manuscripts; 
whether usable or not they will receive 


a prompt and friendly reading. 
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